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THE “LOVE OF GOD” IN GHAZALIS 
VIVIFICATION OF THEOLOGY: 


By SIMON VAN DEN BERGuH, London 


Ghazali who lived in the eleventh century is generally regarded 
as the greatest theologian in Islam. He had an encyclopaedic 
knowledge and wrote a great number of books on many sub- 
jects: dogmatics, ethics, mysticism, law and philosophy. Although 
many books have been written about him, he is still relatively 
little known, just because of the vastness of his work. His chief 
wotk The Vivification of Theology consists of fifteen hundred 
closely printed pages, not more than a quarter of which has been 
translated. Very little attention has been given to the sources of 
his ideas. Obermann for instance, in a much praised book, re- 
gards him as a great and original thinker; somehow a forerunner 
of Kant. He could not have done so, if he had seen how much 
Ghazali depended on his predecessors and how much he te- 
flected the theological and mystical aspect of his time. To me 
Ghazali is the typical representative of that syncretism in Islam 
in which ideas from different Greek sources are used to tationa- 
lize the religious dogmas. This penetration by Greek ideas is one 
of the characteristics of Islam. In rationalistic theology Stoicism 
is preponderant, in mysticism Platonism and Neoplatonism. 

I will today discuss with you some points in Ghazali’s chapter 
on “The Love of God” in his Vivification of Theology and try, as 
far as I am able, to relate them to their Greek sources. We shall 
find in Ghazali as a dogmatist and a mystic both Stoic and 
Neoplatonic influences. 

The love of God—Ghazali says—is the final aim and the 
highest degree of the stages of spiritual progress, anything beyond 
it, for instance the passionate longing after God, is but its fruit; 


' A lecture delivered at the Institute of Jewish Studies, Manchester, and 
published here with the kind permission of the Institute. 
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everything before it, for instance, patience, renunciation and 
ascetism, is but its preparation. Still—he says—although the 
belief in the Love of God is strong, there are some thinkers who 
have denied its possibility and asserted that its meaning can only 
be obedience to God; in its real sense—they say—love of God 
is impossible, for love can exist only between members of the 
same genus, between individuals having the same degree of 
being. God is too high above us to inspire human emotions, 
We have here an interesting point. Indeed the love of God is 
not accepted by orthodox Islam, in which there is a strong 
Opposition to the emotional mysticism of the Sufis, to whom also 
Ghazali belongs, and especially against its excesses of en- 
thusiastic ecstasy. Also some of the Mutakallimun, the more or 
less rationalistic theologians of Islam, deny it for the same 
reason. I may add here that these Mutakallimun are strongly 
influenced by Stoicism which condemns the passions and be- 
lieves in reason, and although love when it is pure is not thought 
incompatible with the Stoic Sage, the Sage should be unemo- 
tional in his one desire for reason and truth. On the other hand, 
the Platonists and Neoplatonists praise the love of beauty and 
the beauty of God. That there can be no love between God and 
man because of the too great distance between them had been 
already affirmed by Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics. The 
Nicomachean Ethics had been translated into Arabic and this 
saying of Aristotle’s may have become a common notion. 

It is generally acknowledged—Ghazali continues—that the 
love of God and the prophet is a religious duty. Now, how 
could something that does not exist be regarded as a religious 
duty and how could the term “love” be explained by obedience 
—since obedience is a consequence and a fruit of love and love 
precedes it? Besides, the existence of the love of God is men- 
tioned in God’s own words (that is in the Qut’an which is sup- 
posed to be inspired by God) and Ghazali quotes then Surah 1, 
160 in which there is an indication that men should love God and 
Surah v, 59 where the love of God towards men and man’s love 
towards God is mentioned. Ghazali proceeds then by giving a 
number of traditions ascribed to Muhammed in which he made 
the love of God a condition of faith. I may remark here, and it is 
common knowledge, that the traditions ascribed to Muhammed 
ate of very varied origin, and that there is hardly a religious 
opinion held by any of the different religious schools in Islam 
which they do not base on a saying of the prophet. There ate 
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even traditions which have a Neoplatonic tenet, for instance the 
famous saying “Know thyself and then thou wilt know thy 
God” which is sometimes ascribed to the prophet, sometimes to 
Ali, Muhammed’s cousin and son-in-law. I will give here a few 
of these traditions which are mentioned by Ghazali in this con- 
text: When someone asked the prophet what faith is, he answered: 
that God and the Prophet are more beloved to you than any- 
thing else. And the prophet said in his prayer: “O God, provide 
me with Thy love and the love of those who love Thee and the 
love of all the things which bring me nearer to Thee and make 
Thy love more beloved to me than cool water!” There is also a 
tradition concerning Abraham, who in the Qur’an is called “‘the 
Friend of God”. It is said of Abraham, when the Angel of 
Death came to take his soul, that he cried out: “Did you ever 
see a friend who caused the death of his friend?” Then he heard 
these words of God: “Did you ever see a lover who was loth to 
meet his Beloved?” Whereupon Abraham called out to the Angel 
of Death: “Now come and take my soul!” And according to a 
tradition it has been said that on the Day of Resurrection the 
peoples will be summoned by the names of their prophets, and 
it will be called out: “Oh, people of Moses”, “Oh, people of 
Jesus”, “Oh, people of Muhammed”, except the lovers of God; 
for to them the call will be made: “O, saints of God, come 
hither, come hither to your God” and they will be overcome with 
joy. And there is also a tradition where these words of God are 
mentioned: “The weight of one grain of love is more beloved 
to me than seventy years of servitude without love.” 

Having established that the love of God is generally acknow- 
ledged in Islam, Ghazali proceeds by stating the different causes 
or reasons for love. But first he poses as a condition of love that 
it must be preceded by knowledge and that therefore love cannot 
be imagined in the lifeless, but is proper to the living, perceiving 
being. This would rather seem a truism. However, in mystical 
Neoplatonic theology, as it is for instance found in Islam in 
Avicenna, love is regarded as wider than knowledge, it is ex- 
tended also over the inorganic, it is, as it were, the first instinct 
of everything existing (the origin of this conception is already 
in Plato and Aristotle). This idea is found also in St Augustine 
where he says: “Everything that can love, loves God, either 
consciously or unconsciously.” According to this conception all 
movement is based on attraction, both in its physical and 
psychological sense, and expresses an unconscious or conscious 
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desire for the approach to the Divine. Indeed, even when we 
moderns use the term in its mysterious physical sense, a faint 
animistic tendency seems implied. Now, Ghazali says, things 
perceived can be generally divided into three classes, those that 
ate in agreement with the nature of the perceiver produce 
pleasure and therefore are beloved, those that are in disagree- 
ment with the perceiver produce pain and therefore are hated, 
and those that are indifferent, or neutral, and are neither beloved 
nor hated. Man, when he is sound of nature will by nature love 
and seek that which gives him pleasure and hate and avoid the 
painful. Now this whole conception is of Stoic origin. “In 
agreement with nature”’ is a typical Stoic term, dyoAoyoupévens TH} 
gvoe, and for the Stoics living in agreement with nature, 
dyodoyoupévass TH Puoel Ziv, is the ethical ideal. Stoic too is the 
division into three classes and the term “indifferent”, in Greek 
&bidqopov, in Latin indifferens or neuter, has been coined by the 
Stoics who like to place a middle term between two opposites. 
Galen, for instance, puts between the terms “sick” and “healthy” 
a third term “the indifferent”. “Soundness of nature” too is a 
Stoic concept and dp0ds Adyos, right or sound reason, the /umen 
naturale in Latin, different translations of which exist in Arabic, 
is Stoic too. As there are five senses, Ghazali says, there are five 
classes of the lovable and of pleasure, those given by sight, 
hearing and so on. Those pleasures can be shared by the animals, 
and if there were no other senses possible, it might be said, 
since pleasure and love depend on the senses, that God cannot 
be loved, since he cannot be perceived by the senses nor repre- 
sented by images. But there is another, a sixth sense, which is a 
characteristic of man and differentiates him from the animal and 
which may be called intellect or heart or light, or whatever you 
like. And this inner sight is stronger than the exterior sight, and 
the perceptions of the heart are more powerful than those of the 
eye, and the beauty of the forms perceived by the intellect is 
greater than the beauty of the forms of the exterior world, and 
the delight of the heart in perceiving the sublime divine things is 
greater and more perfect than the pleasures which derive from 
the senses, and the longing of the sound intellect or sound 
nature for those divine things is the most powerful. For love is 
nothing but the longing for the delight of things perceived. This 
last sentence “Love is nothing but the longing for the delight of 
things perceived” is a typical Platonic statement. “Love is of 
the beautiful”, says Plato in his Symposion. Platonic is also the 
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view that the delight given by the ideal forms is greater than the 
joy given by purely sensuous beauty. On the other hand, it is 
the Stoics who declare that the difference between man and 
animal consists in this, that the animal is bound to perception by 
the senses, whereas man acquires the idea of God in his soul 
through the logos. The logos is regarded by the Stoics as some- 
thing like light. Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus too compare the 
intellect to light. That the seat of the soul is in the heart is Stoic, 
and as the Stoics are materialists, one has to take this in a purely 
material sense. But Ghazali as a mystic is a spiritualist, and for 
him the term “‘heart” has a spiritual meaning and is synonymous 
with intellectual intuition. I may, however, point out that 
Ghazali in his attack on the philosophers in his book The Inco- 
herence of the Philosophers follows the sect of theologians, called 
Ash‘arites, who are strongly influenced by the materialistic 
theories of the Stoics and that Ghazali himself tries there to 
refute the view of the philosophers that the soul is immaterial. 
Another remark I would like to make is that when I distinguish 
here between a Stoic and a Platonic source I do not imply that 
the synthesis between those two philosophies was always made 
by Ghazali himself. Ghazali may well have followed a source 
where this synthesis was already established and as a matter of 
fact this synthesis existed already in some way in Greek philo- 
sophy and is connected at its origin with the great name of 
Posidonius. 

But let us return now to Ghazali. According to Ghazali there 
ate five reasons for the love of God. And the first reason is that 
every living being loves first itself and the meaning of self-love 
is that by nature every living being has the desire to persevere in 
its existence and to avoid non-existence and death, since that 
which is loved by nature is that which is in agreement with the 
lover, and what is more in agreement with him than his own 
self? And therefore man loves the continuance of his existence 
and fears death, not only out of fear for the pains of death, and 
for punishment in the beyond; and if through afflictions he 
might desire non-existence, he does not love it because it is non- 
existence, but because it will cause the cessation of his afflictions. 
Here Ghazali states the important Stoic principle that the desire 
to preserve himself, and self-love, is the first instinct in man, and 
the first attraction in accordance with nature. In the words of 
Cicero, de finibus, u1, 16: It is the Stoic view that immediately 
after birth every living being feels an attachment for itself and 
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an impulse to preserve itself and to feel affection for its own con- 
stitution and for those things which tend to preserve that con- 
stitution; while, on the other hand, it conceives a dislike for 
destruction and those things which appear to cause destruction. 
This principle has a very great diffusion in east and west, it is 
found, for instance, in St Augustine, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Thomas Aquinas, Telesio, Campanella, Hobbes and Spinoza, 
who says: wna quaeque res quantum in se est, in suo perseverare 
conatur—each thing wants to remain in the condition in which it 
is by itself. 

Now, for the Stoics nature does not only create self-love in the 
individual, but creates also in the parents an affection for their 
children, and this parental affection is the germ of that social 
community of the human race to which we afterwards attain, 
and from this parental affection is developed the sense of mutual 
attraction which unites human beings as such. Man is a social 
being, love of others is not based on self-love, although it may 
be posterior to it. Seneca says: “You cannot but live for others, 
if you want to live for yourself.” 

Ghazali, however, as we shall see presently, derives parental 
love immediately from self-love, and here he gives a somewhat 
Platonic turn to his Stoic principle. Plato in his Symposion bases 
love on the desire of mortal nature to be eternal and immortal, and 
since like all earthly things he is bound to destruction and death, 
he cannot attain his aim except through generation. Through 
his children man in a certain way can preserve his existence 
beyond death and fulfil somehow his longing for immortality. 
Ghazali proceeds: The object of his love is for man first himself, 
then the integrity of his members, then his property, his children, 
his kinsfolk and his friends. Now, the integrity of his members 
is beloved because the perfection and the continuance of his 
existence depend on it (this is still Stoic) and man loves his 
ptoperty because it is an instrument for the continuance of his 
existence, and this is also the case with the other objects of his 
love. And man does not love these things for themselves but 
because his own satisfaction with the continuance and perfection 
of his existence depends on them. A man loves his children even 
when he does not receive any benefit from them, but suffers 
sorrows through them, because he leaves them in an existence 
after his own. For the continuance of his offspring is a kind of 
continuance of himself, and through the strength of his longing 
for the continuation of himself he loves the continuation of him 
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who stands, as it wete, in his stead. Still, if he had to choose 
between being killed himself and having his child killed, while 
he himself would keep his integrity, he would choose his own 
continuation rather than that of his child, because the con- 
tinuation of his child resembles his own continuation only in 
some way, but is not really his own continuation. This last 
sentence does not seem very moral and is not found in Plato’s 
Symposion. Plato, however, says that a man for his own glory, 
which gives also a kind of immortality, will take greater risks 
than he would take for the sake of his children. 

After this first reason, Ghazali gives as the second reason for 
love, the love for those by whom we benefit, and for this reason 
we often love a stranger or a foreigner to whom no ties bind us. 
Ghazali says this second type is very much like the first, the 
difference consists in this: that when a man loves his members, 
this love is an aim itself, for the integrity of his members implies 
his own integrity of existence, but this second type concerns only 
a means. The physician and the teacher are only a means to attain 
health and wisdom, which are the ends on which the perfection 
of man’s existence depends. It is the characteristic of this second 
type that once the aim is attained, the means to that aim loses its 
value, the physician and the teacher are loved, are of value, only 
as long as the aims they can give, health and wisdom, are not 
attained. (Aristotle says in the Nicomachean Ethics that, in friend- 
ship based on usefulness, the friendship is dissolved when the 
usefulness ceases.) The distinction of these two classes is rather 
illogical, since in his first class Ghazali included, for instance, 
property, which is only, as Ghazali himself recognizes, a means 
to the perfection of a man’s existence. 

The third reason of love (and this indeed is Aristotle’s de- 
finition of true love or friendship in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
Book viit) is that a man loves a thing for its own sake, not for any 
benefit he may receive from it; indeed, it forms by itself his 
happiness and this is, in fact, the true, perfect love, a love which 
is not bound up with man’s existence. Beauty, for instance, is 
loved in this way, for all beauty is beloved by him who per- 
ceives it, and the perception of beauty is the essence of delight, 
and delight is beloved for its own sake, for one should not 
believe that the love of beautiful forms serves only the satis- 
faction of physical desire: verdant plants and running water are 
beloved, not because one can eat the plants and drink the water, 
of receive from them any benefit, but solely for the beauty seen 
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in them. We are following here, of course, a train of Platonic 
thought. But one question may be asked: can one truly say that 
one loves a beautiful thing for its own sake, when one seeks it 
for the delight one derives from it, and is not the search for 
delight a selfish motive? The question has been asked and is 
answered in the positive by the hedonists, modern and ancient, 
and is a point of dispute between the hedonistic Epicureans and 
the Stoics. Whereas the Epicureans hold the theory that pleasure 
is the chief good, and that all morals are based on it, the Stoics 
emphatically reject the view that we adopt or approve either 
justice or friendship for the sake of their utility. Indeed, the very 
existence of both justice and friendship will be impossible—they 
say—if they are not desired for their own sake. It is a significant 
fact that Ghazali refers to this dispute, although, so far as I 
know, nobody held the hedonistic view in Islam, significant, 
because it shows that he depends on Stoic sources. Men of little 
understanding, he says, have asserted that it is impossible to love 
another thing for its own sake without any profit to oneself, but 
as a matter of fact—he affirms—this happens. Ghazali proceeds 
then by explaining the meaning of beauty and he says that those 
who are imprisoned in the bonds of sensations and representa- 
tions think that beauty refers only to well-proportioned shapes 
(that measure and symmetry are the basis of beauty is a Greek 
idea, already found in Plato) and agreeable colours. Indeed, men 
use the term mostly for the beauty seen by the eye and the beauty 
of men (beauty, I may remind you Plato says, is the most palpable 
to sight) and so it has been thought that beauty cannot be 
imagined to exist except in what is perceived or imagined by 
sight. But beauty is not limited to visual perceptions. All things 
perceived are liable to be judged beautiful or ugly, and the 
meaning of beauty in which they all share is that there exists in 
them the possible perfection that is befitting them, and when in a 
thing all its possible perfection is present, it has attained its 
extreme perfection. A beautiful horse is a horse that combines 
all the qualities of form, colour, gait, behaviour that are befitting 
a horse, and each thing has its own specific beauty that is be- 
fitting it, so that a man is judged beautiful for other qualities 
than a horse. Now, this definition is closely related to the Stoic 
definition of the beautiful and the good, namely that the beautiful 
or the good is that which by nature has the specific use which is 
befitting it. The idea of perfection we find in Plato who regards 
it as one of the conditions of beauty that it should have pet- 
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fection and who says in the Phi/ebus that nothing can be beautiful 
that is imperfect. I spoke just now of the beautiful or good. It 
will be known to all of you that this near-by identification of the 
beautiful and the good is typical for the Greeks in whom the 
aesthetical element is so strong, and who have one word, Kalos, 
to express both concepts. But whereas the Greek masses con- 
nected the beautiful with the good, and thought that all things 
beautiful cannot be but good, Plato, as it were, turned the pro- 
cess and affirmed that all things that are good cannot but be 
beautiful, or rather that the beautiful is but the reflex in the 
mirror of our earthly world of that good beyond sensuous per- 
ception, the glorious beauty of which can be seen only by the 
inner light of the mind. This identification of the good and the 
beautiful is originally quite foreign to Islam and is a gift of the 
Greeks and of Plato to Islam and to the world. I may also 
remark that this identification is much less emphasized in the 
sober, tationalistic philosophy of Stoicism, where the undis- 
turbed wisdom of reason is sought, than in Platonism and 
especially Neoplatonism, with their emotional longing for the 
vety experience and contemplation of Truth itself. 

Ghazali, continuing in this Platonic strain, gives, as a fourth 
reason for love, the love for beauty generally, for the term 
“beauty” can be applied to things not perceived by the senses. 
So, when we speak of a beautiful character which implies know- 
ledge, intellect, modesty, courage, all qualities which cannot be 
seen by the senses, but are perceived by the light of the inner 
sight; and all these beautiful qualities, and those who possess 
them, are beloved by the man who understands them. So by 
nature (here we have the Stoic concept of /umen naturale) there is 
implanted in man the love for the prophet and all the great 
religious men and teachers, although some may never have seen 
them in the flesh. And man will love the chief of the special 
school of law to which he belongs, and be ready to spend all his 
property in defence of him; nay, sacrifice his life for him, although 
he may never have seen the visual form of this chief and, if he 
had seen it, might not have thought it beautiful, but the love 
which makes him behave like this is not for a perceptible form, 
which continually changes through its changing matter, but for 
a hidden form which is stable, and the beauty of which can be 
only seen through the light of inner perception. If you speak 
of a king in a distant part of the world who is just and good you 
will excite love for him in those who, because of the distance of 
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their country, cannot have any share in his good works, and 
this shows that you do not love a man only because he does 
good to you, but that you love a man because he does good 
absolutely, without any reference to yourself. And how great is 
the difference between him who loves a picture painted on the 
wall because of the beauty of its exterior form, and him who 
loves the prophet because of the beauty of his inner form! 

The fifth reason for love is this mysterious relationship which 
can exist between two persons, not because of beauty, or of any 
material advantage, but solely because of a spiritual affinity. To 
resume, there are five reasons or types of love: 

(a) Self-love. That is the natural desire of every living being 
to persevere in its existence. 

(6) Love for a selfish motive. 

(c) Unselfish love. 

(2) Love for the beautiful. 

(e) Love based on affinity. 

If I may make a little critical remark here: this division into 
five classes is rather illogical. The five classes, since they overlap, 
should be reduced to two: self-love and altruistic love. Besides, 
there is a great difference between loving a thing for ts own sake, 
for instance, a beautiful thing for the delight it gives, that is for 
its intrinsic value, and loving another person for /is sake, un- 
selfishly, altruistically. 

The distinction is important for ethics. If there is an intrinsic 
value in the pursuit of beauty and truth, the contemplative life, 
the contemplation of beauty and truth and of God will have a 
value of its own, different from the social virtues related to one’s 
fellow-men. 

But there is already some confusion in Plato, who founds love 
on the wish for generation, on the wish of mortal being for 
immortality, but at the same time bases all love on the delight of 
beauty perceived. 

Now, Ghazali says it is clear that when all these reasons are 
united in one person, the love for him must be doubled, just as 
when one has a child of beautiful shape, beautiful character, 
perfect in wisdom, beautiful in his behaviour, doing good to his 
father and doing good absolutely, his father will love him ex- 
ceedingly. And when all these qualities are themselves of an 
extreme degree and of an extreme beauty, they will be loved in an 
extreme degree. And it is clear, now, that these five reasons for 
love in their totality, and in their extreme degree, can only refer 
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to God, and that it is only God to whom love in its innermost 
sense is due. For, although they may be found in others singly, 
the totality of the reasons for love exists only in God; their 
totality in others is a mere illusion and a symbol. For it is clear 
that you cannot truly love anyone but God. For as to se/f-love 
ot self-knowledge he who knows himself, knows absolutely that 
he does not exist through himself. He knows that his existence, 
his continuance and perfection are from God and towards God, 
and that God is his creator. By himself alone man has no 
existence, on the contrary, he is pure obliteration and mere 
nothingness. Nothing exists by itself, everything receives its 
existence through God who truly exists by Himself. And if a 
man does not love God that is because he is ignorant of himself 
and of his love of himself. As to the second reason for love, i.e. the 
love for a benefactor, this must determine, indeed, man to love 
God. For if man has attained true wisdom, he knows that God 
is his only benefactor, for the kinds of favours he bestows on 
his servants cannot be enumerated, since they are beyond limits. 
A man can really bestow favours only on himself, on others this 
is impossible for the created. For just as a man does not throw 
his money into the sea, because there is no aim in it, he does not 
put it into the hand of another without an aim. You on whom he 
bestows his gift are not the aim yourself. Your hand, in ac- 
cepting the gift, is only the instrument through which his aim 
is reached, namely, the praise and gratefulness of others. There- 
fore, nobody has a right to be thanked and loved for favours, and 
this for two reasons, first because God made him do this, second 
because the donator sells his favours for his own gratification, 
and to one who sells things to you no thanks are due. This 
passage has as its ultimate source a sentence in Aristotle’s Nico- 
machean Ethics, v1, 6 where it is said that when friendship is 
built on utility, the giving is nothing but a mere exchange— 
pleasure for utility. The idea of God’s generosity is Platonic (in 
the Timaeus) and Neoplatonic. 

The third reason for love, true love for a benefactor without 
your receiving any favours from him, is implanted in man (as 
we saw, altruistic love is, according to the Stoics, as natural 
to man as self-love). Now, this love also requires the love for 
God; requires, indeed, that you cannot love anything except in 
its relation to God. For God is the benefactor of the whole of 
creation and all the created. First, by creating them; secondly, 
by perfecting them with members that are necessary for them, 
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e.g. the head, the heart and the liver; thirdly, by favouring them 
with members that are useful for them, e.g. the eye, the hand, the 
foot, although they are not absolutely necessary to them; 
fourthly, by beautifying them, e.g. the curve of the lips, the 
almond shape of the eyes. This passage is certainly based on a 
Stoic division. In Cicero’s de natura deorum, U1, 121 it is said 
that none of the bodily organs, at least those contained in the 
body, is superfluous or not necessary, and there a long list of 
examples is given. Whereas, in Cicero’s de finibus, 111, 18 it is 
asserted that certain parts of the body appear to be intended 
solely for ornament. Now these three qualities, i.e. necessity, 
usefulness, beauty, Ghazali says, are found in all animals, nay, 
in all plants, nay in every species of the created from the top of 
the world to the bottom. How could there, therefore, be another 
benefactor than God? 

As to the fourth reason for love, that is the love for the beautiful 
for beauty’s sake, he who loves the prophet or one of the holy 
men does not love him for the beauty which appears to him; 
although the visible beauty of their actions indicates the qualities 
which are the source of them just as the beauty of a poem in- 
dicates the beauty of the poet. Now, we love the hidden beauty 
of men for three qualities: for their knowledge, their power and 
their self-restraint. (It is interesting to note that these qualities 
are three of the four cardinal virtues of the Stoics, the fourth, 
justice, is omitted.) But, in fact, these qualities belong to God 
alone. For how can God’s knowledge, which comprises every- 
thing with an infinite knowledge, so that not one particle in 
Heaven or on Earth escapes Him, be compared to the knowledge 
of man? If all God’s creatures in Heaven or Earth came together 
to understand God’s wisdom in the details of his creation of a 
single ant or fly, they would not succeed for a hundredth part. 
Indeed, man does not understand anything but the little that 
God himself has taught him, and the knowledge of the learned is 
but ignorance in comparison to His knowledge. And if the 
beauty and the majesty of knowledge are to be loved and God 
himself is the beauty and the perfection in those who are called 
beautiful and perfect, then, for that reason, God alone should be 
loved. Now, as to power, power is a perfection, and weakness 
a deficiency, and all perfection and majesty and courage and glory 
is beloved and its perception is pleasant. So that when a man 
hears of the battles of the famous generals in Islam there arises 
in his heart, although he has not witnessed them necessarily, a 
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great joy, and this causes necessarily a love in his heart for him 
who has shown these qualities. But all power in man is limited, 
for, although he may have power to restrain his passions, or 
restrain the passion in other men, he will have only the power 
over certain qualities of his soul and over certain people and 
certain things. And man’s power does not derive from himself 
and not through himself, but God created man and his power 
and the instruments of his power, and the possibility of his power. 
A mosquito, if God enables it to do so, may kill the mightiest 
king. Therefore, it is impossible to love the power and the beauty 
of power of one of God’s servants without loving God. For 
there is no power but through God. Now, as to self-restraint. 
Abstaining from the imperfections, faults and vices is one of the 
conditions of love and of beauty of the inner forms. And, 
although the prophets were free from imperfections and faults, 
the perfection of holiness and restraint cannot be imagined but 
in the One, the Truth, the King of Holiness. For no creature can 
be free from imperfection, since being created implies imper- 
fection, and it is impossible that a full perfection could exist in 
another than God, since the lowest degree of perfection implies 
that one should not be subjected to another. All perfection but 
God’s is relative, related to what has more imperfection, so a 
horse is perfect in comparison with a donkey, and a man is 
perfect in comparison with a horse. But the root of imperfection 
is in all. (This relativity of perfection is Stoic; cf. Cicero, de 
junibus, V, 19.) 

The fifth reason of love, as we have seen, is that of affinity, for 
like seeks like, youth seeks youth, and birds seek their own 
species and flee from others. I may perhaps draw your attention 
to the fact that this sentence is found in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
where Aristotle, speaking of friendship, says “Some define it as 
a kind of likeness and say ‘like people are friends’, whence come 
the sayings ‘like to like’, ‘birds of a feather flock together’, and 
so on.” Aristotle too says that young men become friends 
quickly. Sometimes, Ghazali says, this affinity is based on some- 
thing visible and sometimes it is hidden, as the unity of two 
persons without there being any consideration of beauty or a 
wish of material possession. Now, this affinity exists between 
man and God (this idea is Platonic, Stoic, Neoplatonic). Some 
of this affinity can be expressed in books, but some of it cannot 
be written down but must be jealously guarded, and can only 
be experienced by those who follow the mystic way, having 
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accomplished its conditions. That which can be mentioned 
causes the servants of God to draw nearer to their maker through 
the divine qualities they acquire of wisdom, generosity and pity, 
which he ordered them to imitate and assimilate, so that they 
are said to have assimilated themselves to the divine qualities. 
(This assimilation to God, in so far as it is possible, dyoiwors To 
eg KaT& TO Suvertdv, is Plato’s ethical ideal.) As to that special 
relation between man and God, which should not be written 
down in books, there is an allusion to it, Ghazali says, in one of 
the religious traditions which has: “God says: ‘My servant does 
not cease to approach himself to me till I love him and when I 
love him, I become the hearing through which he hears, the 
seeing through which he sees, the tongue by which he speaks’.” 
I may remark here that it is a mystical tradition that the secret of 
the mystic should not be revealed to the non-initiated. The 
reason of this, Plotinus says, is that the divine is ineffable, and 
it is forbidden to allude to it to those who have not had the bliss 
to perceive it. The love based on affinity—Ghazali affirms—can 
truly only be given to God. For true love—Aristotle had said this 
already—is exclusive, can be given only to one, but every human 
being can share lovable qualities with others, only God is 
unique and can be loved in an exclusive way. After this, Ghazali 
distinguishes two ways to the knowledge of God, the way of the 
strong and the way of the weak. The way of the strong is the way 
of those whose first knowledge is God and who will know 
through him all other things. This is the way of the Neoplatonic 
mystic, whose knowledge is not a scientific or logical knowledge, 
but who knows him through a trapovota (through a “presence”’). 
The way of the weak is the way of those whose first knowledge 
is of God’s works and who will gradually lift themselves up from 
them to their Creator. The former way, to understand through 
God all other things, is obscure, and there is no use in writing it 
down in books. The second way—and this is the way of the 
Stoic who sees in the world the realization of God’s design— 
although not outside human understanding, is not much under- 
stood, because it needs withdrawing from the passions and 
occupations of the world, but especially because of the infinity 
of the objects of knowledge, for there is no particle from the top 
of heaven till the bottom of the earth which does not testify 
to the perfection and to the power of God. Ghazali goes 
on to mention in the true Stoic fashion (one should consult 
Cicero’s de natura deorum, 11) some of the signs of divine rational 
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design in the created. Amongst his different examples I may 
mention here the curious comparison he makes between the 
mosquito and the elephant. Even to the smallest of his creatures 
—he says—God has extended his providence. See the power of 
the mosquito—comparted to its size—see how God has created 
it in the shape of an elephant, the biggest of the animals, since 
God has given it a proboscis like the elephant’s and has given it 
in miniature all the members he created for the elephant, still 
adding wings to it. This example I have not found in classical 
literature, although Cicero mentions in the de natura deorum that 
divinity has provided the elephant, because of the great distance 
of his mouth from the earth, with a kind of hand, namely its 
trunk. Now the love of men for God, Ghazali says, is different 
because the understanding in men is different. The intelligent 
man who treads a book of value admires and loves the author, 
whereas the ignorant man may know the author, but not knowing 
the content of the book can only have a vague appreciation both 
for author and book, just as the man who understands the 
wonders of the mosquito’s creation will admire and love its 
creator more than the vulgar can do, and the more man under- 
stands, the greater his love will be, and there is no shore to the 
ocean of God’s wonders. 

God is the most evident of all things, therefore, the knowledge 
of him ought to be the first in time and the easiest to obtain. 
Still, we see that things happen just the other way. The know- 
ledge of God comes late in man’s development. For, although 
there is nothing in the world that does not testify God’s exist- 
ence, human intelligence is stupefied in perceiving it, and this by 
God’s infinite evidence itself. Just as the bat does not see the 
daylight, not because the daylight is itself obscure, but because 
of the bat’s weakness of sight which cannot cope with the 
strength of daylight and can only see when the day’s light is 
mingled with obscurity—and in this way its evidence becomes 
weaker—our intellects are weak in front of the Divine Majesty 
and its Splendour which illuminates everything (this metaphor is 
found at the beginning of Aristotle’s Metaphysics). It seems 
strange, Ghazali continues, that God’s evidence is the cause of 
his being hidden, but generally things are understood by their 
Opposites, and if some things indicated God’s existence, while 
other things denied it, we would much easier perceive the 
difference. If the sun would never set and it were light for ever, 
we would never learn to know the existence of light which we 
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learn only through its negation, darkness. That we know things 
only through their opposites is already found in Aristotle. Omnis 
determinatio est negatio, Spinoza will say later. The Stoics use this 
idea to explain the existence of evil, since without the existence 
of evil the idea of good could never be understood. 

Now that God loves his servants, Ghazali says, is shown 
by different testimonies in the Qur’an, and Ghazali mentions 
three passages. But the word “love” as applied to God’s love 
cannot have the same meaning as when applied to man, since all 
the words we use have a sense different from their human sense 
when applied to God. Everything under God is a “being” only 
in so far as it proceeds from God, and, therefore, the word 
“being” must have another sense when applied to God than 
when applied to the creature. It is very evident that there is a 
difference in meaning for concepts like knowledge, will and 
power when applied to humans, or when applied to God. But 
the man who originated language fixed the meaning of words in 
the first place in relation to the created whose nature can be 
easier understood than God’s nature: to God they can be applied 
only metaphorically. Love in the creature implies a need and a 
deficiency, and this is impossible for God, since God possesses 
all perfection, all beauty and all majesty which he possesses 
eternally and necessarily, to which nothing can be added, from 
which nothing can be taken, for he is the only true reality. There- 
fore, God does not love any but himself, and what has been said 
about his loving his servants must be taken in an allegorical 
sense, and its meaning is that God lifts the veil from their hearts 
till they see him and are enabled to draw nearer to him, and that 
he wills this from eternity. God’s love for the man who loves 
him is eternal in so far as it refers to his eternal will to enable 
his servants to approach to him. But when it refers to his act 
by which he lifts the veil from the heart of his servant, then this 
love is transitory and occurs when transitory causes produce it. 
A king can call to himself a servant because he needs a service 
from him, but he can call him also, because his servant has 
laudable qualities which make him worthy of approaching his 
king, and when in this latter case the king draws the curtain 
which separates his servant from him, it may be said that he 
loves him, and when the servant, through his qualities, causes 
the curtain to be drawn, it may be said that he makes himself 
beloved to the king. Now this former case, based on a need, 
cannot be applied to God’s love, but through the latter case we 
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may represent by an image how a man can be loved by God. This 
whole conception is Neoplatonic. In God’s eternal stillness no 
changes can occur, and when we speak of God’s causation— 
Plotinus says—it is not to attribute something to Him, but to 
us. This is also affirmed in Christian dogma. When it is said of 
God that he changes his will—St Augustine says—we must 
admit that it is rather we who change than he. And one may 
perhaps compare Spinoza’s words: “The intellectual love (amor 
intellectualis) of the mind for God is God’s love itself through 
which he loves his own self, not in so far as it is infinite, but in 
so far as it can be understood by the essence of the human mind 
sub specie aeternitatis, that is: the intellectual love of the mind for 
God is part of that infinite love through which God loves his 
own self.” 

I will end my summary here, although I have only been able 
to give a very brief and necessarily imperfect account of Ghazali’s 
ideas on this subject. I have tried to show that there is nothing 
specifically Muhammedan in them, but that they are taken from 
Greek sources. That man starts by self-love but gradually ex- 
tends his love till it comprises first his family, then his kinsmen, 
and his country, then humanity in its totality, and finally reaches 
God; and again that through his love for God man loves man, 
because every man carries in his soul a spark of that divinity 
through which man becomes sacred to man, this is an idea first 
consciously expressed by the Stoics, and you will find it in many 
medieval and renaissance authors. But, although it has been 
first consciously expressed by the Greeks, perhaps this idea is 
neither Greek, nor Christian, nor Jewish, nor Muhammedan, 
but expresses a universal truth, an eternal truth, a divine truth. 
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REMARKS ON THE SIXTH VOLUME 
OF MARI TEXTS 


By MarTIN Nor, Bonn 


The publication of the cuneiform texts from the Royal Archive ‘ 


of Mari proceeds steadily. In 1953 the sixth volume appeared.! 
This contains the correspondence of a certain Bahdi-Lim who 
was the chief administrative officer in the capital city Mari at the 
time of King Zimri-Lim, and was vicegerent during the king’s 
absence. Of this correspondence some texts were published by 
Ch.-F. Jean in vol. 1.2 Fortunately, vol. v1 provides more texts 
belonging to the period of Mari’s independence, hitherto repre- 
sented chiefly by the correspondence, published in vol. m1, of 
Kibri-Dagan, vicegerent in Tirka, and by a series of Texts in 
vol. 11. The remainder of the texts so far published date from the 
time of the Assyrian domination of Mari. The sixth volume, like 
its predecessors, contains an abundance of important and in- 
teresting matter. In what follows some of this material will be 
picked out and discussed, particularly those data which bear on 
the question of the historical relations between the Mari lords 
and their kinsmen, and ancient Israel. 


I 
The sixth volume of “ Archives Royales de Mari” provides a list 
of new Personal Names.3 There are ¢. seventy-five of these. Some 


are, naturally, Akkadian, a few are probably Hurrian, one is 
Elamite (the bearer is an Elamite), some are inexplicable, but 


1 Archives Royales de Mari, v1 (Musée du Louvre. Département des Anti- 
quités Orientales. Textes Cunéiformes, xxvi1): Lettres publiées par J. R. 
Kupper (Paris, 1953); Archives Royales de Mari, v1: Correspondance de 
Bahdi-Lim transcrite et traduite par J. R. Kupper (Paris, 1954). 

2 A.R.M. (= Archives Royales de Mari), 1, 45-8. 

3 On the personal names in the first five volumes of the Mari texts, cf. 
M. Noth, “Mari und Israel, Eine Personennamenstudie” (Geschichte und 
Altes Testament Albrecht Alt zum 70. Geburtstag dargebracht (1953), pp. 127- 
52). A large number of personal names are contained in the fragments 0 
an extensive economic text published by M. Birot (R.A. xivit (1953); 
121-30, 161-74; XLIX (1955), 15-31). M. Birot provides in two parts an 
alphabetic list of the names which occur and a thorough and solid discussion 
of their structure and meaning. 
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many are without doubt “west-semitic”. It is this last group 
which will be considered here. 

To the names or name-elements which end in an apparently 
indeclinable -#,! we must now add the element /atnu.2 It occurs 
in the name ][a-am]-si-ha-at-nu-[d] (v1, 24, 11). That this partly 
preserved name is so to be read is clear from the fact that the 
same name occurs complete in the economic text Birot, Iv, 33, 
but without the final -#%. Further, Birot, 1, 7 has the name 
I-/a-ha-at-nu-u.3 The significance of this element is puzzling. In 
its structure it is related to the kinship words hammu and halu. 
We might therefore regard as probable Birot’s suggestion 
(p. 168) that here too we have a kinship word identical with the 
Hebrew jon. But against this is the circumstance that it is 
difficult to conceive this kinship word, in its intent,* as a theo- 
phoric element, and also the circumstance that this same element 
is present in the names Ja-am-zu-at-nu-u and Ja-am-zi-at-[nu-u),.5 
Accordingly the first consonant of this element must, almost 
certainly, be any. In any case this name element is nominal and 
is to be distinguished from the verbal elements which go back to 
a stem /dn. Whether this is the same word stem or a quite 
different one remains doubtful. There is no doubt that a verbal 
element Jadu existed; we have the name Jabdun-Lim on the one 
| hand, and Ha/i-hadun and Dadi-hadun on the other.® This has been 
overlooked by E. Dhorme who translates the name Jabdun-Lim 
by “Les Milles sont un’? and traces the element jabdun- back 
to a stem tn’. This leaves the ending *-uz (appended to *jahd-) 
quite unexplained. What is still not certain is only whether the 
formations with adni- (see M. Noth, Joc. cit. p. 141), to which 
the name Ha-ad-ni--Da-gan (Bitot, 111, 8) must now be added, 
belong to that nominal /atnu or to the verbal formations from a 
stem du. The latter seems to me to be the more likely. The 
: names Zy-ba-at-ni (A.R.M. u, 79, 8; m1, 66, 9, and perhaps 
Il, 54, 8) and Ha-at-nu-me-nu (Bitot, v, 16) remain obscure 
owing to the obscurity of the other word-element. 


1 Cf. M. Noth, Joc. cit. p. 132. 


cr wwe Ay Tf 


4 2 The dental is ambiguous; it may be d, ¢ or #. 

d 3 Add the name Ha-/-ha-at-nu-4 mentioned by Ch.-F. Jean (Studia Mariana 
- (1950), p. 80, n. 42) and Sa-mu-ha-at-nu in Th. Bauer, Die Ostkanaander (1926), 
yf p. 71. 


* M. Birot, R.A. xiv1, 168, translates by “‘beau-pére (?)”; on the other 
hand, R.A. xxrx, 25, by “I’oncle”, which is very doubtful. 
fn > Th. Bauer, Joc. cit. p. 28. 6 Cf. M. Noth, /oc. cit. p. 140. 
7 C.R.ALI. (1954), p. 50. 


Be 
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The ending -# now turns up also in the element *-ba/, identical 
with the word ¥y3, and no doubt “ west-semitic”’, in the name 
I-/a-ba-ly-u% (Birot, 1, 5) and also, perhaps, in the name [L]a-ri-im- 
i-ba-lu-u% (Birot, 1, 43), of which the first element, at any rate, 
cannot be explained with certainty.' 

The ending -a which recalls the Aramaic status emphaticus, 
reappears now not only in the word for “God” in I-/a-ba-/u-4 and 
I-la-ha-at-nu-%, but also in the name-element *-ba}/=%va in the 
name [H ]a-ab-du-ba-ab-/a (v1,78,19), the name of a man of Katanum, 
and perhaps also in the name Ba-ah-/a-an (Birot, 111, 44; IV, 50). 

The last name belongs, of course, to that group of names at 
the end of which an a is followed by -an which may be under- 
stood either phonetically or ideographically (= 7/2). This group 
has been discussed by M. Birot (R.A. xivirt (1953), pp. 169 f.). 
We must reckon with both possibilities without being in the 
least certain in particular cases, which is the right one. Birot has 
formulated pointers to a decision, but owing to the scarcity of 
the names so far known, these can have only a limited validity. 
The new name material gives the relevant name Ma-na-ta-an 
(v1, 55, 6) in which the -an is certainly intended to be phonetic 
because what is clearly the same name occurs in the form 
Ma-na-ta-nu (tv, 1, 6). It may also be questioned whether the 
name Ky-ra-nu (V1, 31, 18) does not represent a short form of the 
name Ja-ku-ra-an (v1, 42, 7). On the other hand, there are 
instances where -AN is obviously a theophoric element and stands 
as the ideogram for “God”, for the construction is one in which, 
in corresponding positions, a theophoric name element is 
established. This applies to S#-ra-an (Birot, 1, 6; v, 18, 28; cf. 
Sura-hammu, M. Noth, Joc. cit. p. 133), to Za-ku-ra-an (Birot, 
i, 27; cf. Za-ku-ra-a-bi, Th. Bauer, p. 41; Za-ku-ra-a-hu-um, 
Birot, rv, 16), perhaps also to Ha-na-ta-an (Birot, 1, 6), and to the 
name mentioned already, Bab/a-an. There remains only the 
question how we are to understand the -a of the first name element 
in these cases. Here also, we may with Birot (R.A. xLvm (1953), 

pp. 163 f.) think of the -a of the Aramaic status emphaticus, but 
it seems to me more probable that here we have the helping 
vowel treated by M. Noth (/oc. cit. pp. 136 ff.), which often, but 
not necessarily, appears as an @ before a guttural, and also before 


1 The names Ha-am-mi-ta-lu-ui (v1, 15, 48; 44, 9') or Ha-am-mi-ti-lu-d 
(v1, 44, 3’)—cf. Ha-mi-ti-lu-u (1, 17, 40)—and I-/a-ab-ta-lu-4 (Birot, m1, 55) 
seem to be relevant here, although the last name especially sounds so strange 
that doubts of its “‘west-semitic” origin are possible. 
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the ’ of ’#/a.! The unstable character of this vowel, which is against 
our taking it as the vowel of a status emphaticus, favours out 
taking it as a helping vowel; cf. from the new names S#-ri-ha-am- 
mu (V1, 73, §) alongside Sura-hammu (M. Noth, Joc. cit. p. 133), 
and from the previously known names Ba-ab-/-an (Th. Bauer, 
p. 15) alongside Bab/a-an (supra). Only in the case of Hanata-an is 
the first possibility obvious, for the -a in Janata occurs at the end of 
aname (Z7-im-ri-ha-na-ta; Th. Bauer, p. 42), and the same applies to 
Babla-AN when we take into account the name cited above, Habdu- 
babla, though no decision is possible in respect of this last name. 
The new name material provides another example of direct 
connexions between Mari and Israelitish names. The name 
Ishmael in the Old Testament is not only the name of an Aramaic 
racial unit but also an individual Israelitish personal name. It 
has now turned up in Mari: Ja-ds-ma-ah-aN (v1, 22, 16). The 
name Ja-ds-ki-in-4(...) (VI, 79, 9) Contains in its verbal element 
the same root as the Old Testament name 115¥. This shows that 
the use of this verb in the formation of names is ancient. It thus 
disposes of my observations? based on the circumstance that the 
first example of the use of the name wW15v in the Old Testament 
occurs in the late period and that other name formations from 
the same verbal stem have not been preserved in the Old Testa- 
ment. Accordingly, the meaning of the name which I proposed 
must be abandoned. In this name the idea “dwelling” is, 
perhaps, to be understood in the general sense of the presence of 
God. Leaving aside the slight divergence of the helping vowel 
in pronunciation, the name already mentioned, Sara-an, is 
identical with the Old Testament name xs. The verbal stem 
of the name Ja-ah-mu-us-AN (VI, 70, 4) is a problem. From the 
field of Semitic nomenclature, I know only the stem ony which 
is comparable. Linguistically the Mari name Jabmus-an is related 
to the name of David’s army captain Amasa and the name of the 
prophet Amos as well as to other Old Testament names (cf. 
M. Noth, Personennamen, p. 178). The first element of the name 
Ja-ar-pa-t Addu (v1, 14, 22; [19, 12])3 is like the first element of 
1 The names Z7-ik-ra-Istar (Birot, 11, 40) and Zi-im-ra-Istar (Birot, v1, 6) 
are relevant in this context. 
2M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen 
Namengebung (1928), pp. 194, 215, 219. 
3 The same name in the form Ir-pa-¢Addu occurs on Alalakh texts (cf. 
D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (1953), p. 138). On the change of ja 
and 7 (ji) in the Imperfect preformative in verbal propositions, cf. M. Noth, 
Alt-Festschrift, p. 139. 
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the name ¥xp which of course occurs in the Old Testament 
only as a place-name. But there are in the Old Testament several 
personal names which derive from the stem xo (M. Noth, 
Personennamen, p. 179); and in Mari also there is, besides the name 
Jarpa-AN, the name Ri-ip-i-4Da-gan (v1, 56, 1) which in form 
belongs to the type discussed in M. Noth, A/t-Festschrift, p. 141. 
With the name Ja-ds-l-im-ja-..[d]u (v1, 22, 14) are to be com- 
pared the Old Testament names which have as verbal element a 
derivative of the stem o%w, and those with a derivative of 19x 
connect with Ja-mu-ur-ad-du (v1, 20, 10). The name Ja-us-¢Addu 
(v1, 60, [9].[3’].8’; Birot, 11, 34) is interesting. The reading is 
not quite certain. In A.R.M. 1, 79, 19 a name occurs which 
Ch.-F. Jean read Ja-du--Addu. J. R. Kupper, however (A.R.M. 
XV, Pp. 145, N. 1), proposes to read this name also as Ja-us-*Addu. 
Birot agrees with him, but with some reserve, and discusses 
whether the name which he himself read Ja-dy-an (Birot, 111, 4) 
is not rather to be read Ja-us-AN (R.A. xLix (1955), p. 26, n. 6). 
If the reading Ja-as-.. is right, then, with Kupper, the name is 
to be compared with the name ww which occurs repeatedly on 
the Ostraca of Lachish as the name of the recipient of the reports 
written on the ostraca.! The verbal stem is wx. It is an instance 
of the imperfect forms which occur often. The Old Testament 
name wx contains a perfect form of the same stem. The 
familiar Old Testament royal name ww’ has nothing to do with 
this; on the contrary, its verbal element must be traced back to 
a stem mwx.2 The baseless combination of the names ww and 
wur’ has occasioned diverse errors. The name mw? is certainly 
to be pronounced Ja’a#, corresponding to the “west-semitic” 
Mari names with the element Ja-af. It represents a normal imper- 
fect. The pronunciation Ja’os is not justified, but it has provided 
Fr. M. Cross, jr. and D. N. Freedman occasion for a bold con- 
struction which tries to avoid the admission of a mater /ectionis 
in the middle of a word in the Ostraca of Lachish.3 It seems to 


1 The same name occurs also in Elephantine; cf. A. Cowley, Aramaic 
Papyri of the fifth century B.c. (1923), nos. 22, 89; 39, 4; E. G. Kraeling, The 
Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (1953), no. 9, 25. 

2 So too M. Noth, Personennamen, p. 212. It is misleading when in the 
Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros by Koehler-Baumgartner (1953) my 
name is mentioned in connexion with the supposed derivation of the name 
wwe from the root wix. The unique writing inwix’ in Jer. xxvii. 1 is 
abnormal and can hardly be a basis from which to draw conclusions. 

3 Fr. M. Cross, jr. and D. N. Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography (1952); 


pp. 51 f. 
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me that the name ww’ cannot be accounted for without assuming 
such a mater /ectionis. Such an assumption can scarcely be ruled 
out, because in the Ostraca of Lachish there are a whole list of 
instances which we cannot discuss here, in which denial of an 
internal mater lectionis would be forced. Finally, reference must 
be made to the name La-wi-an (v1, 78, 18) of which the first 
element at once recalls the Old Testament name 19. The Mari 
name is identical with the hieroglyphic name rw’r handed down 
in syllabic script from the time of Ramses III.! With this evidence 
as proof the matter may rest here, for the history of the name 
Levi and the question of its homogeneous origin is too com- 
plicated to be discussed in this place. The matter is hardly so 
simple as to justify one in saying tout court with Albright:? 
“Hebrew Lewi is naturally a hypocoristicon of this name” 
(seal. rn’r). 


II 


In the letter A.R.M. vi, 45, Bahdi-Lim tells his royal lord of a 
“Prophetess” (mubbutum) who has appeared publicly in Mari. 
Here we shall say no more concerning the occurrence of the 
“prophetic” element in Mari,3 for Bahdi-Lim says nothing about 
the behaviour of this “prophetess” and about the words which, 
presumably, she spoke. On this subject, the only new informa- 
tion conveyed by the text is the fact that in Mari even a woman 
might occasionally come forward inspired. This recalls the Old 
Testament prophetesses Deborah (Judges iv. 4) and Huldah 
(II Kings xxii. 14). What is remarkable is the treatment which the 
prophetess received from official quarters. The priest Ahum— 
the prophetess had probably appeared publicly in one of the 
temples of Mari—takes away her “hair and the hem of her cloak” 
(Sartam u sisiktam) and brings them to the vicegerent who in turn 
sent them to the king together with a “complete account” in 
writing of the event, composed for the king by the priest Ahum 
and now delivered officially to the king through Bahdi-Lim. 
With the removal of the hair and hem of the cloak must be 


1 Cf. W. F. Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, 
(1934), p. 35 (B, 11, 7). 

2 W. F. Albright, /oc. cit. p. 8, n. 16. 

3 On this, cf. M. Noth, “History and the Word of God in the Old Testa- 
ment” (B.J.R.L. xxx (1950), 194-206), pp. 197 ff. and W. von Soden, 
“Verkiindung des Gotteswillens durch prophetisches Wort in den altbaby- 
lonischen Briefen aus Mari” (Die Welt des Orients, 1, 5 (1950), 397 ff). 
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compared the account, by the official Itur-Asdu of Mari, pub- 
lished by G. Dossin,! to the king Zimri-Lim concerning the 
“prophetic” dream of a certain Malik-Dagan. The account ends 
(ll. 52 £.): “Because this man (i.e. Malik-Dagan) is an official, I 
have not taken away his hair and the hem of his cloak (Sarasu u 
sisiktasu).” ‘To confiscate hair and the hem of the cloak is 
obviously a way of seizing a person. In the case of an official 
who depends on the state, such a means seems unnecessary, but 
where “prophetic” persons are concerned, it is as a general rule 
deemed advisable to keep them under state control, not, perhaps, 
so much because their spontaneous messages may be tampered 
with, but rather because such an unfamiliar person may, when 
inspired, endanger the order and security of the state by unfore- 
seen pronouncements in the future. It therefore seems a good 
thing to have power over them and to’let them know that one 
has such power. However that may be, in any case the with- 
holding of hair and the hem of the cloak conveys the idea that a 
piece of the person concerned has been secured. 

Not only a lock of hair—which is certainly referred to—but 
also a strip from the hem of a cloak belongs to the wearer in so 
far as the drapery is an integral part of a human being. Hair and 
hem are things which can be relatively easily taken from a man, 
but they suffice to keep a hold on him. It is possible, should 
occasion arise, to cast spells on hair and hem which, because they 
are connected with the whole man, will have an analogous effect 
on the wearer even when he is not there. It is possible to put 
supposedly effective spells on them, or to take harmful or de- 
structive measures against them. Removal of hair and hem is 
therefore to be understood as a two-fold measure which makes 
the effect more certain. Fundamentally, in the context of the 
magical conception of the world, hair or hem would suffice.? 


1 G. Dossin, R.A. xi (1948), 125-34. 

2 There is material of various kinds, into which we cannot go here, con- 
cerning the role of the hair alone as part and representative of a person under 
conditions of magic. For the significance of the hem of a garment there is 
comparative material of all kinds, from which we call attention to the 
following only. The phrase “‘to hold in the hand the (cut off?) hem of a 
person’s garment” can by extension signify “to dispose of someone”’, used 
also of impersonal objects. Thus in A.R.M. vi, 33, 31 f., where in a badly 
preserved context a letter from Hammurabi to Zimriya of Zurra is quoted, 
occurs the sentence “‘thou holdest the hem of the garment of that house 
in the hand”’, i.e. You have the disposal of that house. In a wider sense is 
relevant the use of the (not-cut-away) hem of a garment as seal of documents 
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The Mari information concerning the significance of “hair and 
hem of cloak” provides further material for the understanding 
of the well-known Old Testament narrative in I Sam. xxiv. 4 ff., 
which relates that when a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
David cut off “the hem of the garment” of King Saul who was 
pursuing him.! The remark in v. 6 that “the heart of David 
smote him because he had cut off the hem (of the garment) which 
belonged to Saul” shows that David was conscious that he had 
by that act done something evil to Saul. Now that certainly does 
not fit in with the rest of the story which tells how David after- 
wards showed the hem of the garment to Saul as a sign that he 
could have done something to him if he had wished and if he 
had not been in dread of the “anointed of Yahweh”. Further, 
the effect produced by the passage which closely associates the 
cutting off of the hem of the garment with David’s remorse 
(vv. 5 b, 6) is disturbing, for, immediately before, David is said to 
have been asked by his men to avail himself of the favourable 
opportunity which has given Saul into his hands (v. 5a); im- 
mediately after that, there follows in v. 7 David’s answer refusing 
their request. Literary critics have tried all sorts of ways of 
surmounting this difficulty. The most radical is that proposed by 
H. P. Smith? who regards the incident of the hem of the garment, 
and consequently also the use of the hem, as evidence of a secon- 
dary interpolation. It is difficult to accept this proposal for it 
implies such a considerable meddling with the traditional con- 
sistency of the chapter. Also, it eliminates, on ever such slight 
grounds, what is indeed a truly original and traditional element 
based on very ancient ideas for which there is evidence. A. Schulz3 


where the hem, like the seal formerly, stands for the person. (Upon this, cf. 
J. R. Kupper, A.R.M. vi (1954), 123.) Seizure of the hem of a person’s 
garment, to bind oneself to him or to secure an already existing bond, is 
frequently attested and is used in the extended sense. Nebuchadnezzar says 
something of this sort when he says that he has “taken the hem of the 
garments of the gods”, and Nabonidus is extolled as one “who seizes the 
hem of the garments of the gods”, cf. S. Langdon, Die neubabylonischen 
Konigsinschriften (1912), pp. 110 (111, 25 f.), 142 (11, 7), 262 (1, 8). In A.R.M. 
VI, 26, 3’ f., 8’ f. the same symbolic action in the sense of a political sub- 
mission is expressed by a variant formula: karan subdati sabatu = to seize the 
extremity of the garment. 

™ For some earlier material, cf. A. Jirku, A/torientalischer Kommentar zum 
Alten Testament (1923), pp. 148 f. 

2-H. P. Smith, A critical and exegetical commentary on the Book of Samuel 
(1912), pp. 217 £. 

3 A. Schulz, Die Bacher Samuel I (1919), 348 f. 
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deletes v. 6b and so eliminates the very characteristic and 
original statement that David felt compunction because he 
had cut off the hem of the garment, but he is unable to adduce 
any intelligible reason for the late introduction of this part of 
the story. Most commentators assume that the passage vv. 5b, 6 
originally stood after v. 8a. But apart from the impossibility of 
making the later transposition intelligible, this assumption does 
not help to solve the difficulty; for there remains the incongruity 
between David’s act—which he immediately regrets—of cutting 
off the hem of the garment, and the later use of the hem as a 
sign; and why David who strongly forbids his entourage to do 
the slightest injury to the “anointed of Yahweh”, himself plots 
evil against Saul, remains unintelligible. For, we must insist that, 
as his own reaction shows,! and as the significance of the hem 
of the garment in Mari and elsewhere in the ancient east makes 
clear, David, by cutting off the hem of the garment, does evil to 
Saul. By this act he has acquired power over Saul, whether he 
makes use of this power in the future or not. 

It seems to me that the difficulties in I Sam. xxiv cannot be 
resolved by means of literary criticism, and that the inconsis- 
tencies must be explained rather by historical tradition. It may 
be that the author of this chapter used an older account according 
to which David, when circumstances were favourable, had got 
Saul into his power by cutting off the hem of his garment, but 
then took fright at what he had done and refrained from using 
his power, perhaps out of respect for Saul (cf. v. 9b). In any 
event, this element in the story is based, as we know from Mari, 
on the old significance of the hem of the garment and the practice 
of removing it in certain circumstances. The author of the history 
of the rise of David, however, knew nothing of, or deliberately 
ignored, the magical significance of the hem of the garment. 
He has indeed woven into his theme the part of the story con- 
cerning the hem of the garment, but has used it merely as a sign 
of David’s presence and has connected with it David’s remorse 
at having approached the person of Saul at all. For the rest, he 
has, in the much rationalized refusal of the demands of David’s 
men, indicated the motif of David’s sparing of Saul. The process 
of rationalizing the old motif of the story, which is apparent 
in I Sam. xxiv, is continued down to I Sam. xxvi, which turns 
out to be a later embellishment of the history of the rise of 
David. For here the spear and cup of Saul, which are first taken 

1 A, Jirku (oc. cit.) has already indicated this, and rightly. 
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away, are then produced as signs of the presence, and finally are 
immediately given back. These things are certainly more im- 
pressive than the hem of the garment, but they had not the old 
magical significance. 


Ill 


In one of the new Mari texts the horse is mentioned in a very 
remarkable context. In the texts published earlier also, the horse 
is mentioned occasionally. In the letter v, 20 I8hi-Addu of 
Katanum complains to I$me-Dagan that in return for the two 
horses which he had sent to I8me-Dagan at his request, he has 
obtained merely a gift worth little. In the report 1, 123 a certain 
Sumbu-rabi tells king Zimri-Lim of a raid by people of Hana 
on a caravan which consisted of ten pack asses and a horse. The 
Hana people seized the pack asses and the horse and killed some 
of the attendants. According to the text, the horse accompanied 
the caravan not as a beast of burden and certainly not as a mount, 
but as an object amongst other objects which were being taken by 
the asses to some destination. It may be deduced from these two 
passages that in Mesopotamia at any rate, the horse—at least the 
domesticated horse—was not unknown at that time, but was a 
precious rarity. In. A.R.M. xxxvul, 11 “horses” are mentioned, 
but in a context so incomplete that nothing more can be got from 
it. A letter of the Assyrian king Sam’i-Addu to his son Ja3mah- 
Addu (1, 50, 9 ff.) contains a request for harness for horses and 
for chariots, etc., to be used at the a&itu-festival (in Assur). This 
suggests that horse-drawn chariots may have taken part in the 
procession on the occasion of the akitu-festival. This passage also 
shows that horses and their harness were rather rare and had to 
be obtained specially for the feast. 

In the text vi, 76, 22 f. Bahdi-Lim writes to his royal lord that 
he “should not mount horses”’, that he should rather “‘mount a 
vehicle and/or a mule” and in that way “hold his royal head in 
honour”. This passage is instructive from more than one point 
of view. In the first place, it is striking that Bahdi-Lim dares to 
give advice or command or even warning to the king, and feels 
justified in giving it in circumstances where the king himself must 
have known the right thing to do. In so doing does Bahdi-Lim 
advocate a conception of the dignity of kingship which the king, 
perhaps under influence from another quarter, seemed inclined to 
abandon? Moreover, it is problematical what Bahdi-Lim really 
meant by his advice. By the expression “get on to a horse”’, 
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“riding” seems to be meant. It is true that the verb rakabu may 
be used both for getting on to a riding horse, and on to a drawn 
chariot, and so the phrase “get on a horse” could in any case be 
an abbreviated expression for mounting a horse-drawn chariot. 
However, we must conclude from the contrast which Bahdi-Lim 
makes between “getting on to a horse” and “vehicle” that he 
refers to the horse as a mount and that he was afraid that the king 
would ride a horse. In the positive command given by Bahdi- 
Lim the relation of the words “vehicle” and “mule” is not clear. 
Does the # here mean “or”, and are two possibilities contem- 
plated: travelling on a vehicle, which might perhaps be drawn by 
horses, or riding on a mule? Or ought we not rather to regard a 
as = “and”, ot “with”?! In that event Bahdi-Lim recommends 
the king to mount “a vehicle with mules”, i.e. a chariot 
drawn by mules. It is more likely that Bahdi-Lim recommends 
the king one possibility, and has in mind a “vehicle with mules”. 
In support he alleges that if the king follows his advice he will 
“hold his royal head in honour”. The meaning of the expression 
kakkadam kubbutu “to honour the head” is fairly clear. It can be 
used with reference to another;2 in the present instance the 
suffix is reflexive: the king must do himself honour, which means 
that he must maintain the dignity of his kingship, as Bahdi-Lim 
understands that dignity in these circumstances. It is therefore 
clear that Bahdi-Lim sees this dignity to consist in maintaining 
ancient use and in refusing new ways. 

The passage under discussion is very important for the history 
of the tame horse and its use. As yet the text is apparently unique 
and we can only hope for more material. It is, however, clear 
that at the time of Zimri-Lim, changes in the style of royal 
manners and even in the conduct of war were on the way. In 
this connexion it may be recalled that the time of Zimri-Lim is 
almost contemporary with the beginning of the Hyksos period 
in Egypt. 

The correspondence of Bahdi-Lim with the king concerning 
behaviour befitting the king has a bearing on Israelitish history. 
The members of the royal house of David went in for riding on 
mules (II Sam. xiii. 29). Absalom, who, whilst still a prince, kept 
chariots and horses (II Sam. xv. 1), returned to the older practice 


™ See on this W. von Soden, Grandriss der Akkadischen Grammatik (1952); 
§ 114, i (under 1). 

2 Cf., eg., A. Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe aus der Hammurapi-Dynastie 
(1914), no. 144, 8 f., 158, 24. 
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when he became king (II Sam. xviii. 9). On the other hand, his 
younger brother Adonijah kept chariots and horses when he 
prepared to usurp the royal power (I Kings i. 5). Thus we observe 
in the time of David’s sons, a fluctuation between old and new 
similar to that in the time of Zimri-Lim. In the time of David, 
of course, kings and armies had long been accustomed to travel 
with war chariots drawn by horses. David encountered their 
use not only in the Canaanitish cities of Palestine but also by his 
great Aramaic adversary Hadadezer of Zobah (II Sam. viii. 4; 
x. 18). Nevertheless, David clearly wished that he and his house 
should on the whole hold fast to the old tradition (II Sam. viii. 
4b) and for that would, no doubt, have won the approval of 
Bahdi-Lim. Israel, which first appeared in history so much later, 
experienced in David’s time, a change in its mode of living 
similar to that which the people of Mari experienced in the time 
of Zimri-Lim.! 


1 Translation from German by T. Fish. 








WHAT IS A KIDON? 
By G. Moun, Graz 


The word p> occurs in the Old Testament in Josh. viii. 18, 26; 
I Sam. xvii. 6, 45; Jer. vi. 23, 1. 42; Job xxxix. 23, xli. 21; Sir. 
xlvi. 2 (Heb. Text). The dictionaries translate it usually “javelin, 
taculum” and quote the Arabic roots kadda “‘Stossen” (Gesenius, 
Koehler) or kada- “‘nahe sein” (Koenig). This javelin is (in the 
manner of the Germanic framea) considered to be a weapon for 
close action. The roots given would indeed suggest a weapon for 
close action; that it is supposed to be precisely a spear, however, 
can be traced rather to the Septuagint which translates Josh. viii. 
18 yaioos and Jer. vi. 23 3iBUvn, and in this it is significant that 
foreign (Germanic, Thracian) words are chosen because this 
foreign weapon could not be described by a genuine Greek word. 
Also elsewhere the translation shows great uncertainty. The 
Septuagint in I Sam. xvii. 6 has dots, and similarly in xvii. 45; 
in Job xxxix. 23 for p>) mn and it has téov Kal udxaipa, in 
Sir. xlvi. 2 it has Aoygaia. The Vulgate translates in Josh. viii. 18, 
26, I Sam. xvii. 6, 45 by clypeus (dotris), Jer. vi. 23, 1. 42, by 
scutum, Job xxxix. 23 again by c/ypeus, xli. 20 by malleus (!), Sir. 
xlvi. 3 by romphaea. 

Now, DSW! seems to bring the solution. Here it says of the 
fighters for the Light 1°31 nan ata. The lance is described as 
being seven cubits long with a point of half a cubit’s length; 
this would represent the long thrust-lance of the Hellenistic 
period, not the Roman pi/um, a fact which is perhaps of im- 
portance in the larger context. These lances are carried by men 
of the first group, while those of the second group carry oT. 
This already makes it improbable that we are dealing with a 
missile, especially as there is mention of separate throwing groups. 
We expect, however, a weapon like the sword. The 75 is 
then described also in the following manner: 73 YN32 BIPM 
simp ant naw ox navinia win cwyn oD nxIMD yaivm D2 TAY 
TPS JUN 1 ONT 1 ONY Vir ww OX Ww mpd? May °w> 19 NIN 
JOIN TY ONY AYIINI OY VII JOAM MYA VII INN PSM TON 
Jn wy AI. Pp TPs MH Nao nwan mm mun non yoam 

‘PDN (IAN) O53) Anta naps nN 


1 E. Sukenik, ’Osar hammegilloth..., pl. xx, ll. 6-7, 11-14. 
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WHAT IS A KIDON? 


The translation causes some difficulties, since in the first place 
we do not know what the weapon looks like and hence cannot 
form a proper impression of it; and without this, the translation 
cannot be adequately made. The following translation is there- 
fore only a suggestion. Moreover, it had already been made 
before I spoke to Y. Yadin in the summer of 1955 about his idea 
(see below), and before the translations of Bardtke and van der 
Ploeg, and the remarks of Carmignac, came to hand! in the 
autumn and winter of 1955. 


The kidonim are of pure iron, purified in the furnace? and polished, 
so that it looks like a mirror, a masterpiece of craftsmanship. The 
image of an ear of grain of pure gold is connected on both sides with it 
(the Aidon) and straight grooves run towards the point, two on each 
side. The length of the &/don is one and a half cubits and its width four 
fingers, that of the befen four thumbs; and there are four handbreadths 
up to the befen, and the beten, filed on both sides, has a length of five 
handbreadths. The handle of the &/don is pure horn, totally (covered with) 
art-work like embroidery, made out of gold, silver and precious stones. 


This passage tells us, first of all, that a Adon is not a spear. 
The description would not fit this at all. Bardtke, it is true, in 
accordance with tradition translates by “‘Wurfspeer” and at- 
tempts also in his translation to give a picture of the weapon as 
a spear with a middle bulge extending on both sides and a 
handle of roughened horn (such are actually found among the 
weapons of primitive peoples). But according to the description, 
the weight of the weapon would exceed by far that which could 
easily be thrown. Besides, not even to such a fantastic author as 
that of the Battle Scroll can we impute the idea that he has 
adorned the throwing weapon of a common soldier with precious 
metal and stones involving expensive, artistic craftsmanship. It 
seems to me rather that material, length and breadth of the 
weapon point to a kind of sword. This view is also shared by 
Carmignac who translates by contelas and understands by it a 
short sword some 65 cm. long, which was carried on a strap 
actoss the shoulder, such as can be seen on pictures from 
Palmyra. It seems to me, however, that he embarrassed his own 


1 H. Bardtke, “Die Kriegsrolle von Qumran tibersetzt”, Th.L.Z. (1955), 
cols. 4o1 ff.; J. van der Ploeg, “‘La régle de la guerre, traduction et notes”, 
V.T. v (1955), 373 ff; J. Carmignac, “‘Précisions apportées au vocabulaire 
de l’Hébreu biblique par la Guerre des fils de lumiére contre les fils de 
ténebres”, V7.T. v (1955), 345-66. 

2 Or, “materially and ritually clean, unused as yet”. 
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view by taking defen, which I purposely left untranslated, to be 
an armour-plate for the belly, although its description is inter- 
woven with that of a kidon. Van der Ploeg translates épée, and 
therefore also thinks of a sword-like weapon. He considers the 
beten to be a sheath, not covering the whole of the blade. Yadin 
speaks of “‘a certain type of sword”! In the course of con- 
versation he told me that it was a question of a g/adius. He inter- 
preted beten as a sheath, since there is evidence that the word 
could mean vagina. These interpretations agree with his view 
that DSW is relatively young and belongs only to the Roman 
period. I, however, have doubts about his conception of a kidon, 
which arise from the otherwise un-Roman arms and the measures. 
According to the description, the Adon is one and a half cubits 
long, i.e. nine handbreadths. Then it says “up to (79) the defen 
there are four handbreadths”. Now, unless we assume with van 
der Ploeg a half naked sword, this cannot be the whole &édon. 
The beten is five handbreadths long and somewhat wider than 
the &idon, four thumbs against four fingers. If we add its length 
to the four handbreadths we get nine, i.e. exactly one and a half 
cubits. We cannot deny the justification of van der Ploeg’s inter- 
pretation; nevertheless the measures are not quite correct (that 
part of the &idon which is in the sheath would then be not quite 
five handbreadths long). Also, a sword carried half covered 
strikes one as peculiar. On the other hand, defen can also be 
something crooked, and not necessarily a cavity. We have, how- 
ever, from the ancient East a frequently occurring weapon corte- 
sponding to it, namely the scimitar. It is a sword-like weapon for 
close action with a handle, a straight piece and a semi-circular 
piece, somewhat longer and wider. Ancient representations show 
mostly the employment of the inner blade; that of the outer one 
is however also perhaps to be found. Preserved oriental 
scimitars have the blade outside. A scimitar also fits in well with 
the Biblical instances. Accordingly Joshua carries a weapon 
which is well documented in Egypt, from which Israel came, 
and with whose wide shining blade (bronze) it is also easy to 
give a signal. The foe from the North in Jeremiah could have 
also worn it. (That he could not have a g/adius does not invalidate 
Yadin’s view.) Goliath is a kind of a hoplite. His scale-armour, 
however, does not correspond to Greek custom, while the 
former is documented by excavations in the ancient East. Thus 
also his sword could have the oriental form of the scimitar. He 

t Y. Yadin, P.E.Q. txxxvi (1955), 88, known to me only from quotation. 
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could well wear it on a belt running over the shoulder (more 
exactly between —pa— the shoulders). With a scimitar one could 
also cut off easily someone’s head, as is reported in I Sam. xvii 
(cf. ancient representations of Perseus and Medusa). Scimitars 
are also still documented in Hellenistic times.! This may perhaps 
also explain the Septuagint translation dotis. This word means 
also “‘serpent, adder”. The shape of a scimitar would resemble 
this. The c/ypeus and scutum of the Vulgate could be a misunder- 
standing of dotris. 

I would, therefore, suggest translating jo. in DSW by 
“Bogenstiick (curved part)”, nana by “sharpened”, and 77> in 
DSW as well as the Old Testament by scimitar.? 


Since completing this article I learned of the article by K. G. 
Kuhn, “Beitrage zum Verstandnis der Kriegsrolle von Qumrin”’, 
Theologische Literaturzeitung (Januaty 1956), cols. 25 ff., where 
kidan is read and the weapon understood much as by me, as a 
“Sichelschwert”, with beten as “der gekriimmte Teil”. Kuhn’s 
argument is very similar to mine. He stresses the fact that the 
measurements ate given according to the system of Deutero- 
nomy, and this accords well with the general influence of 
Deuteronomy on the Qumran literature, as may be constantly 
observed. 


1 Cf. Altertiimer von Pergamon..., ed. R. Bohn (Berlin, 1885), vol. 11: 
Heiligtum der Athena Polias Nikephoros, pl. 48, picture 6. 

2 The scimitar of Gezer in Gressmann, A.O.B.A.T. pl. cciv1/688pD, the 
curved part of which is longer and wider than the straight one, corresponds 
especially well with DSW. 











RITUAL AND THE HEBREW PROPHETS: 
By H. H. Rowey, Manchester 


It is curious how labels get attached to men and to schools. In 
1933 Professor Hooke edited a volume of essays published under 
the title Myth and Ritual, and since then he has been either praised 
ot blamed as the leader of the “Myth and Ritual School”. In 
reality those essays were largely a mise au point of studies which 
had been going on for some time, but mainly outside this 
country. There had been a growing recognition of common 
elements in the culture and outlook of the peoples of the ancient 
Near East from the Nile to the Euphrates, and Professor Hooke 
and his colleagues underlined those common elements.? Little 
was then known of the Ras Shamra texts, which were only be- 
ginning to see the light, but from which a good deal of addi- 
tional material can now be drawn for some aspects of the subject. 

Some scholars, such as the late Henri Frankfort,3 have since 
reacted strongly against the whole idea of a common pattern of 
culture, and have emphasized the diverse elements of Egyptian 
and Babylonian civilization, and have dismissed “patternism” as 
something irrelevant to our studies. On the other hand, what 
has come to be known as “the Scandinavian School” has some- 
times gone beyond Professor Hooke and his colleagues in em- 
phasizing the common elements and in pressing “patternism” in 
ways which cannot be attributed to them. In truth, it is as mis- 


1 A lecture delivered in the University of Manchester, 7 February 1956, 
in a series of lectures on “‘Myth, Ritual and Kingship”, printed here by 
permission of the Oxford University Press, who will publish the collected 
lectures, and of Professor S. H. Hooke, who will edit the volume. 

2 O. Hissfeldt, in The Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. by H. H. Rowley 
(1951), p. 122, says that in this book and its sequel, The Labyrinth, ed. by 
S. H. Hooke (1935), “The external analogies have been given precedence 
over the illustrative material to be found within the Old Testament itself”. 
The measure of over-emphasis on what had hitherto been under-emphasized 
was less than in some more recent studies, and some, at any rate, of the 
writers had no desire to minimize the evidence of the Old Testament or to 
impose an alien pattern on the whole. 

3 Cf. the summary of his paper read to the 7th Congress for the History 
of Religions, held in Amsterdam in 1950, published in the Proceedings of the 
Congress, ed. by C. J. Bleeker, C. W. J. Drewes, and K. A. H. Hidding 
(1951), pp. 99f., and The Problem of Similarity in Ancient Near Eastern 
Religions (1951). 
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leading to speak of “the Scandinavian School” as to speak of 
“the Myth and Ritual School”, since there are very real diver- 
gencies amongst the members of that supposed school. Some of 
Professor Hooke’s colleagues were much influenced by the work 
of Sigmund Mowinckel, and especially by his very important 
Psalmenstudien,! and to him must be given an important place in 
the history of the “Myth and Ritual School”. But since the 
headquarters of “‘patternism” moved to Sweden, Mowinckel has 
sharply repudiated some of its developments, and has been in 
turn severely criticized by Swedish colleagues. That there were 
common elements and diverse elements in the culture and 
practice of the peoples of the region with which we are con- 
cerned is hard to deny, and it is possible to repudiate the ex- 
tremer views on either side without assuming a merely negative 
attitude to either. 

Ivan Engnell, of Uppsala, has been a storm centre in recent 
Old Testament studies, partly by reason of his championship of 
Oral Tradition instead of Literary Criticism, and partly because 
of his development of one aspect of the “Myth and Ritual” 
views in his Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East.? 
With the question of Divine Kingship I am not concerned in this 
paper. It may not be out of place to observe, however, that one 
of my predecessors in my chair in the University of Manchester, 
Professor M. A. Canney, in the very year in which Myth and 
Ritual was published, and quite independently of Professor 
Hooke’s “school”—with which his name is never associated— 
issued an article ten years before Engnell’s book saw the light, 
in which the self-same ideas were put forward in brief outline.3 
Canney argued that throughout our area and beyond kings were 
thought of as divine, and that in Israel the king was “virtually an 
incarnation of the deity”.4 In 1933 Manchester was as deeply 
involved in the ideas of the so-called “school” as any of its 
members, either then or later, whether in this country or in 
Scandinavia. Certainly not all of the members of Professor 
Hooke’s team would have gone so far as Professor Canney, and 
I should stop a long way short of this. 


1 These Psalmenstudien were published in six parts in the Skrifter of the 
Norwegian Academy, 1921-4. For an estimate of their contribution to the 
study of the Psalter, cf. A. R. Johnson, in The Old Testament and Modern 
Study, pp. 189 ff. 2 Published in 1943. 

3 Cf. Oriental Studies in Honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry (1933), pp. 63 ff. 

4 Ibid. p. 74. 
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The special aspect of the general subject which has been 
assigned to me for the present essay is one in which I think we 
owe the so-called “school” a debt of gratitude for the important 
contribution it has made to the study of the Old Testament— 
though again there are extremer expressions of that contribution 
which I do not endorse. The view that the Hebrew prophets 
were an entirely unique phenomenon in the religious history of 
the world—unique not only in the spiritual level they attained, 
but in the whole character of their work—is one that cannot be 
maintained. The recognition that there were prophets outside 
Israel very much like some of the early groups of prophets who 
come before us in the Old Testament has long been widespread, 
and more than forty years ago Holscher’s Die Profeten' em- 
phasized what has come to be called the “ecstatic” character of 
Hebrew prophecy.? In the hands of some, this character has been 
ascribed to all Old Testament prophecy, and it has been main- 
tained that every oracle arose out of some “ecstatic” experience.3 
This tendency to overpress evidence, and indeed to outrun it, is 
a constant danger to scholarship, and we shall find further in- 
stances of it as we proceed. 

That the Egyptian story of Wen Amon‘ presents us with 
prophecy closely similar to that of the early Israelite prophets 
cannot be gainsaid. In that story we are told that a youth became 
possessed and continued in this state all the night, declaring that 
he was the mouthpiece of the god. More recently evidence of 
prophets at Mari at a much earlier date has come to light.5 It is 


1 Published in 1914. 

2 For the present writer’s views on this subject, cf. The Servant of the Lord 
(1952), pp. 91 ff. 

3 Cf. W. Jacobi, Die Ekstase der alttestamentlichen Propheten (1920), p. 4: 
**Ecstasy is of the essence of prophecy”; H. Gunkel, The Expositor, 9th ser. 
I (1924), p. 358: “The fundamental experience of all types of prophecy is 
ecstasy”; also T. H. Robinson, Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel 
(1923), p. 50. In Expository Times, xvi (1934-5), 43, T. H. Robinson main- 
tains that an objective criterion, in the form of some kind of ecstatic ex- 
perience, was demanded by both prophet and hearers for each oracle. 

4 A translation of this story may be found in Axcient Near Eastern Texts, 
ed. by J. B. Pritchard (1950), pp. 25 ff. 

5 Cf. A. Lods, in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, ed. by H. H. Rowley 
(1950), pp. 103 ff; M. Noth, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxxt 
(1949-50), 194 ff., and Geschichte und Gotteswort im Alten Testament (195°); 
F. M. Th. de Liagre Bohl, Nederlands Theologisch Ti,dschrift, wv (1949-59), 
82 ff.; W. von Soden, Die Welt des Orients (1950), pp. 397 ff.; and H. Schmékel, 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXXVI (1940), cols. 54 ff. 
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therefore quite impossible to treat Hebrew prophecy as an 
isolated phenomenon. It grew out of a background of ancient 
Near Eastern prophecy, going back very far and spreading 
widely.! In the Old Testament we read of prophets of Baal,? and 
evidence of similar prophets in neighbouring countries at a later 
time has long been familiar.3 

Nevertheless, if Hebrew prophecy grew out of this back- 
ground, we should not forget that it did grow. All should not 
be seen in terms of a particular manifestation, and that especially 
characteristic of an early period. That there was an abnormal 
element in even the greater prophets of the Old Testament may 
be allowed; but this does not mean that all prophecy was 
“ecstatic”, or that every oracle was born in a special abnormal 
experience. Wheeler Robinson thought it unlikely that “a 
ptophet of the classical period would have dared to prophesy 
without an inaugural vision such as Isaiah’s in the temple, or an 
audition such as Jeremiah’s, or such a characteristically peculiar 
experience as that of Ezekiel”, and added “Moreover, we may 
expect such experiences to recur from time to time, and our 
expectation is fulfilled.”4 Whether these experiences of vocation 
ate rightly described as “ecstatic” need not detain us.5 Quite 
apart from these experiences we find the prophets sometimes 
behaving in ways which would soon get them into trouble in 
the modern world. Isaiah on and off over a period of three years 
was liable to be seen walking through the streets of Jerusalem 
naked and barefoot;® and Jeremiah appeared in the Temple 
wearing a wooden yoke.” These were acted prophecies, usually 
described by the term “prophetic symbolism”. They are not 
evidence of prophetic “ecstasy”, to be put on the same level as 
Saul’s stripping off his clothes and rolling about on the ground 
naked all night,’ but they are evidence of abnormal behaviour. 


1 Cf. A. Neher, L’ Essence du Prophétisme (1955), pp. 17 ff. 

2 I Kings xviii. 19 ff. Their conduct as described in v. 28 was “ecstatic”. 

3 Cf. Hélscher, Die Profeten, pp. 132 ff.; T. H. Robinson, The Classical 
Quarterly, x1 (1917), 201 ff., and Prophecy and the Prophets, pp. 33 f. 

4 Cf. Redemption and Revelation (1942), pp. 143 f. Cf. also J. P. Hyatt, 
Prophetic Religion (1947), Pp. 17- 

5 J. Skinner admitted the use of the term. Cf. Prophecy and Religion (1922), 
p. 4n.: “The fact that the great prophets far surpassed their predecessors 
in their apprehension of religious truth is no reason for denying the reality 
of the ecstatic element in their experience, or for explaining it away as a 
mete rhetorical accommodation to traditional modes of expression.” 

6 Isa. xx. 2 ff. 7 Jer. xxvii. 2, xxviii. 10. 8 I Sam. xix. 24. 
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Nevertheless no study of Hebrew prophecy can end with the 
outer behaviour of the prophet. The prophet claims to be the 
mouthpiece of God,! and it is by the message he delivers that his 
claim is to be judged. It is here that the development of Hebrew 
prophecy shows itself. Linked with prophecy elsewhere in its 
beginnings and in some of its forms of expression, it rises in the 
greater prophets whose oracles are preserved for us in the Bible 
to great spiritual heights. 

We must not close our eyes to the fact that all the prophets of 
Israel did not rise to these sublime heights. If one thing is clear 
to the student of the Old Testament, it is that there were many 
varieties of prophet in Israel, and the uniqueness that may be 
claimed for Hebrew prophecy is something that belonged to but 
a few of the prophetic figures that come before us, and something 
that lies in the content of their message rather than in the form 
of its delivery. 

A generation ago it was common amongst scholars to set the 
prophets and the priests over against one another in the sharpest 
way. The prophets were presented as men who had no use what- 
ever for any of the practices of the cultus, and who thought it 
was wholly alien to the will of God.3 Professor Volz wrote: 
“The Old Testament prophetic religion stands in the sharpest 
contrast to priestly religion, or Cult Religion. Priestly religion is 
the religion of sacrifice; the priest brings the gifts of men from 
below up to the Deity. Prophetic religion is the religion of the 
word; it brings the voice of God from above down to men.’ 
On such a view the prophets were limited for all practical pur- 
poses to the canonical prophets, and the familiar passages in 
which they denounce the ritual observances of their day were 
given an extreme interpretation and held to mean that they con- 
demned the cultus root and branch. The passages on which this . 


1 Cf. Exod. vii. 1 f., iv. 16; Jer. i. 9; also the common prophetic formula, 
“Thus saith the Lord”. 

2 Cf. H. Birkeland, The Evildoers in the Book of Psalms (1955), p. 18: “A 
text translated from Hebrew as opposed to Akkadian literature reveals such 
immense differences that everybody who can read discovers them at once. 
Common patterns existed, it is true. But in most cases they have to be 
detected by the scholarly work of specialists.” 

3 Cf. J. A. Bewer, The Literature of the Old Testament in its Historical 
Development (1922), p. 267: “Religion was a matter of the cult. The earlier 
prophets had violently protested against such a conception of religion and 
rejected the entire cultic apparatus as contrary to the will of God.” 

4 Cf. Prophetengestalten des Alten Testaments (1938), p. 56. 
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view was based were mainly Isa. i. 10 ff.; Amos v. 21 ff.; Hosea 
vi. 6; Micah vi. 6 ff.; Jer. vi. 20, vii. 21 ff., and together they were 
held to show that in the eyes of the prophets all sacrifice was an 
abomination to God, and the Temple itself was an offence in his 
eyes. Not all scholars took this extreme view, and I have more 
than once argued from the study of the prophetic books them- 
selves that it cannot be maintained.! I agree with A. C. Welch 
that “the judgment that the prophets were unanimous in their 
attitude toward the cult, and that they agreed in condemning it 
per se, does not do justice to the facts”,? and that the claim “that 
their common view was one which condemned the cult i toto 
can only be proved from isolated passages pressed beyond the 
terms of a just exegesis.”3 If the prophets had really meant that 
sacrifice under all circumstances was evil, they would not have 
needed to bring condemnation of the lives of men into associa- 
tion with their denunciation of the sacrifices. Isaiah condemns 
sacrifice, sacred festival and prayer, and says “Your hands are 
full of blood”.* If it was for this reason that their ritual obser- 
vances were condemned, this would be understandable; but we 
should not then conclude that the condemnation of the obser- 
vances was absolute. If the prophet meant that even if their 
hands were not full of blood, their sacrifices and their prayers 
would equally be an offence to God, he would have been wiser 
not to mention the irrelevance. Jeremiah spoke of the coming 
destruction of the Temple, but made it clear that if men would 
amend their ways, the Temple might be spared.5 He could 
scarcely have thought that the Temple was in itself an offence to 
God. We ought therefore not to go beyond our text, and to be 
content to say that these prophets declared that the religious obser- 
vances of their day were meaningless in the eyes of God because 
they were the observances of men whose lives were an offence to 
him. They were not the expression of the devotion of their hearts, 
but rather the proud expression of the defiance of their spirit. 
That the prophets who spoke in this way say little in praise of the 
cultus is to be understood. For they were dealing with the situation 
of their own day, when for many the ritual was an end in itself. 


1 Cf. Melilah, ed. by E. Robertson and M. Wallenstein, 1 (1944), 185 ff., 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xx1x (1945-6), 326 ff., XXXII, 1950-51, 
74 ff., and The Unity of the Bible (1953), pp. 30 ff. 

2 Prophet and Priest in Old Israel (1936), p. 17. 

3 Ibid. pp. 17 f. Cf. also K. Roubos, Profetie en Cultus in Israél (1956), 
Pp. 68 ff., 113. 4 Isa. i. 15. 5 Jer. vii. 5 ff. 
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By the “Myth and Ritual School” this question has been 
approached from another side, and the simple antithesis between 
ptiests and prophets has now few defenders. So long ago as 1914 
Hdlscher had already suggested that there were prophets who 
stood beside the priests in the shrines, where they belonged to 
the cultic staff.1 These prophets he differentiated from the 
canonical prophets, however. Since then, as we shall see, much 
water has flowed under the bridge. In the third part of his 
Studies in the Psalms, published in 1923, Mowinckel took up the 
question of cultic prophets, and argued that there were such 
officials functioning in the shrines beside the priests, and that 
not a few of the psalms were, at least in part, composed by them. 
Amongst the psalms he notes are some which he associates with 
the “great festivals”,3 some which he classes as prophetic 
oracles, some which he calls royal oracles,5 and some which 
were for private cultic use. His fundamental view of the psalms 
was that they were ritual texts, used to accompany the sacred 
acts of the worship. It will be seen at once how. closely this ties 
up with the ideas of the “Myth and Ritual School”. For in the 
opening essay of Myth and Ritual Professor Hooke defined what 
was meant by “myth” in the words: “In general the spoken part 
of a ritual consists of a description of what is being done, it is 
the story which the ritual enacts. This is the sense in which the 
term ‘myth’ is used in our discussion. The original myth, in- 
separable in the first instance from its ritual, embodies in more or 
less symbolic fashion, the original situation which is seasonally 
re-enacted in the ritual” (p. 3). That has relevance to much 
more than the Psalter, of course, but Mowinckel’s understanding 
of the use of the psalms was not dissimilar. In this he was 
followed by Welch,” who also rejected the view that prophets 


1 Cf. Die Profeten, p. 143. 

2 Psalmenstudien, 1: Kultprophetie und prophetische Psalmen. 

3 Ps. cxxxii, Ixxxix. 20-38 (E.V. 19-37), lxxxi and xcv, 1, lxxxii, lxxv, 
Ixxxvii, Ixxxv, xiv and xii. 

4 Ps, lx, cviii, xx and xxi. 5 Ps. ii, cx,lxxiiand xlv. © Ps. xci and Ixii. 

7 Cf. The Psalter in Life, Worship, and History (1926), pp. 62 ff. On p. 59, 
Welch observed that “‘the psalter is remarkably acultic”, but this did not 
mean unrelated to the cult; for on p. 63 he says: “It needs, then, to be em- 
phasized at the beginning that the psalter was far more closely related to 
the cult-practice and its recurrent ritual than has been generally recognized 
in the ordinary English commentaries.”’ While Welch makes no reference to 
Mowinckel in his chapter on “The Psalter and Worship”, his footnote on 
p- 94 shows that he was familiar with the Norwegian scholar’s work. 
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and priests were diametrically opposed to one another!—though 
Welch was not a member of the “Myth and Ritual School”. 

By older writers the Psalter had often been referred to as 
“The Hymn Book of the Second Temple”, and the composition 
of most of the psalms had been assigned to the post-exilic period. 
Now, on the contrary, the antiquity of many of the psalms was 
maintained, and they were related to the pre-exilic ritual of the 
Temple in a more intimate way than the term “Hymn Book” 
suggests to us. The psalm was believed to express the meaning 
of the ritual it accompanied, and particular psalms were thought 
to belong to particular rites. Where all this concerns our subject 
in the present essay is in that Mowinckel held that many of the 
psalms arose in the prophetic responses in the worship. The cultic 
prophets were believed to have been the representatives of the 
congregation, who were caught up into ecstasy in all the excite- 
ment of the religious festival, and who fulfilled the function 
which all the congregation should ideally have fulfilled, and 
made the response to which they were prompted by the divine 
power.? In later times, Mowinckel argued, their place was taken 
by the Temple singers.3 

Some of these ideas of Mowinckel’s were taken up and pre- 
sented to English readers in a brief paper by A. R. Johnson 
twenty years ago.4 Following Mowinckel he developed the 
view that there were cultic prophets beside the priests, with a 
defined place in the ritual of worship, and that in post-exilic 
times they developed into the singers of the Second Temple. 
Following Mowinckel again he held that some of the psalms 
were composed by cultic prophets for use in the ritual of the 
Temple. Mote recently he has published a monograph dealing 
with the first part of this thesis,® leaving the second part to be 
developed in a forthcoming monograph, of which only the title 
is yet available.7 


1 Cf. Prophet and Priest in Old Israel (1936). 

2 Op. cit. pp. 16 f. Cf. the view of H. Junker (Prophet und Seher in Israel 
(1927), pp. 22 f.), where the prophets are associated with the sacred dance 
at the shrines, and with the sacred poetry which was sung as its accompani- 
ment. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 24 ff. 4 Cf. Expository Times, xtvut (1935-6), 312 ff. 

5 Cf. The Labyrinth, pp. 80, 109, where Ps. cxxxii. 11-18 and cx are so 
interpreted. Cf. also, H. Junker, op. cit. pp. 38 ff. 

© The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel (1944). 

7 The Cultic Prophet and the Psalter (cf. The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel, 
Pp. 5 n.). There is as yet no indication when this monograph may be expected. 
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That there is not a little evidence in the Old Testament to 
support this view is beyond question. It is impossible to cite 
all the evidence here, and unnecessary since it can be found in the 
works of Mowinckel and Johnson. Briefly it may be noted that 
it rests on the frequent association of priests and prophets with 
one another and with the Temple, and of prophets with cultic 
occasions. A few examples, all from the book of Jeremiah, may 
suffice. In Jer. xxvi we read that prophets and priests together 
heard Jeremiah’s utterance in the Temple and together accused 
him to the authorities.' Elsewhere Jeremiah links prophet and 
priest together, and declares that their wickedness has been 
found in the Temple.2 In yet another passage he speaks of 
prophets uttering false prophecies and the priests ruling at their 
direction. Moreover in the book of Jeremiah we find a refer- 
ence to a room in the Temple belonging to the sons of a prophet.+ 
All of this and much more would seem to establish an association 
between prophets and priests, and in particular between prophets 
and the Temple. 

Moreover, when the Shunammite woman wished to go to 
Elisha to tell him of the death of her child, her husband expressed 
surprise that she should go on a day which was neither new 
moon nor sabbath.5 From this it is clear that it was customary 
to visit prophets on cultic occasions. An association between 
prophets and religious festivals, as well as between prophets and 
the Temple, seems therefore to be established. 

This once more leaves open the question of the relation 
between the canonical prophets and such cultic prophets. 
Mowinckel distinguished between them, though, as will be seen, 
he blurred the distinction to some extent. One of the Swedish 
scholars has failed to find any distinction, and has claimed that 
all the Israelite prophets belonged to guilds of cultic prophets. 
Writing of him Eissfeldt says: ‘The question whether the 


1 Jer. xxvi. 7, 11. 2 Jer. xxiii. 11. 

3 Jer. v. 31 (R.S.V.; R.V. has “by their means’). 

4 Jer. xxxv. 4. The term “man of God” which stands in this verse is 
elsewhere frequently used for a prophet. Cf. I Sam. ix. 6 ff., I Kings xiti. 
11, 18, II Kings v. 1. The phrase ’”’/m is found in Ugaritic (C. H. Gordon, 
Ugaritic Handbook (1947), p. 129, text 1, 1. 22), and E. Dhorme (R.B. xt 
(1931), 36) and H. L. Ginsberg (The Ugarit Texts (1936), p. 112) connected 
this with the Hebrew ’# ’e/éhim = “man of God”. Whether this stands for 
“prophet” is uncertain, however. Dhorme (Joc. cit.) thought it meant “the 
servant of the gods”, and Gordon (Ugaritic Literature (1949), p. 112) renders 
“the servitors of the gods”. 5 II Kings iv. 23. 
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writing prophets belonged to the cultic associations is answered 
with an emphatic affirmative, and it is plainly laid down that no 
more difference is to be made between the writing prophets and 
their predecessors in this respect than in any other.”! The 
Swedish scholar in question is A. Haldar, who has carried 
“patternism” to the length of equating all the Israelite prophets 
with guilds of diviners found in Babylonia.2 There we find 
evidence of guilds of diviners who bear the names of bara and 
mabbu. The bard is defined as one whose divination depended on 
technical methods,3 and the mabbhu as one who received his oracle 
in a state of ecstasy,* but their functions are said to have over- 
lapped, so that there was a “cumul des fonctions”.5 Haldar says 
it is “obvious” that the Hebrew “seer” and “prophet” are 
essentially different from one another—though it will be seen 
later that this is by no means obvious—and he equates the 
“seer” with the bard and the “prophet” with the mabbi, and 
then proceeds to use the Babylonian material to interpret the 
function of the Hebrew seers and prophets.6 Mowinckel had 
brought the cultic prophets into association with non-Israelite 
groups,” but had not involved the theory of cultic prophets in 
such embarrassment as this extreme view threatened to do. 
Engnell had earlier held that Amos was a cultic official,’ and in 
this he was followed by Haldar.9 More recently it has been 
claimed that Amos was a hepatoscoper,!°a mere technician in the 
att of reading liver omens on which to base his oracles. That 
there were diviners amongst the Israelite prophets is, indeed, 
quite certain from references found in the Old Testament. Micah 
says: “The priests give direction for payment, and the prophets 
divine for money.”!! It is almost certainly true that there were 
classes of diviners found in Israel, despite the condemnation of 


1 Cf. The Old Testament and Modern Study, pp. 123 £. 

2 Cf. Associations of Cult Prophets among the Ancient Semites (1945). 

3 Ibid. pp. 6 f. 4 Ibid. pp. 21 ff. 

5 Ibid. p. 28. 6 Ibid. p. 124. 

7 Cf. Psalmenstudien, 11, p. 5. 

8 In Studies in Divine Kingship, p. 87, Engnell argued that the term ndkédh, 
which is used of Amos in Amos i. 1 and of Mesha of Moab in II Kings iii. 4, 
denoted a cultic official, and in Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk, 1 (1948), cols. 
59 f., he directly states that Amos was a cultic official. 

9 Op. cit. pp. 79 n., 112. Against the view of Engnell and Haldar, cf. 
K. Roubos, op. cit. pp. 4 f. 

10 Cf. M. Bit, Vetus Testamentum, 1 (1951), pp. 293 ff. Against this, cf. 
A. Murtonen, ibid. 11 (1952), pp. 170 f. 

'! Micah iii. 11; cf. Ezek. xiii. 6, 9, xxii. 28. 
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divination which we find in several passages.! Indeed, it is un- 
likely that we should have found such frequent condemnation if 
the practice had no footing amongst the people. But it is an 
abuse of “‘patternism” to read the Babylonian situation into the 
Hebrew, and to reduce all the Old Testament prophets to 
divining classes.2 The “‘ Myth and Ritual School” did not begin 
in such doctrinaire rigidities. 

It might seem, then, that we should draw as sharp a line 
between two sorts of prophet as was formerly drawn between 
prophet and priest, and that cultic prophets should be linked 
with the priests and set over against the canonical prophets as 
persons of a wholly different order, who should never have been 
designated by the same name.3 We know beyond a peradventute 
that there were inner divisions between the prophets, and that 
each side accused the other of being false prophets. Jeremiah 


1 Cf. Lev. xix. 26; Deut. xviii. 10; I Sam. xv. 23, xxviii. 2; II Kings xvii. 
17, xxi. 6; also Isa. iii. 2; Micah iii. 11; Jer. xxvii. 9, xxix. 8; Ezek. xiii. 6, 9, 
xxii. 28; Zech. x. 2. 

2H. J. Kraus (Gottesdienst in Israel (1954), p. 110) says it is an undue 
simplification of the problems to dispose of the relations of the prophets to 
the cultus by the slogan “‘cult-prophecy”. It is curious that he shows no 
acquaintance with the work of Haldar, but justifies this comment by a 
reference to the works of Mowinckel and Johnson. Probably both authors 
would say that this comment is an over-simplification of their view, 
and would doubt whether Kraus had read their works with sufficient 
care to understand them. As the present essay may sufficiently show, 
their work arose out of a protest against the older simplification, and 
they are careful not to fall into a new simplification, but to recognize 
that in dealing with Old Testament religion no simple dichotomies are 
justified. 

3 A. Jepsen, Nabi (1934), endeavours to establish this kind of sharp line 
between the greater prophetic figures of the Old Testament and the prophets 
of the nabhi’ type, whose name has unfortunately become attached to them. 
His distinction is not between cultic prophets and non-cultic but between 
professional prophets and non-ecstatic prophets. Its mistake lies, as so 
often, in the desire for something clear cut. N. W. Porteous (in Record and 
Revelation, ed. by H. W. Robinson (1938), p. 233) says: “‘It is difficult to 
believe that Jepsen is right in making the cleavage between nebi’im and 
canonical prophets as absolute as he does. His theory has the weakness of 
every theory which depends on a thoroughgoing revision of the text that 
is not at all points convincing... .It seems likely that they (i.e. the great 
prophets) had something in common with the nebi”im which made it natural 
for men to group them together with the latter.” A. Neher (L’ Essence du 
Prophétisme (1955), pp. 207 ff.) identifies “‘nabism” with cultic prophecy, 
and holds that after the destruction of Shiloh the prophets substituted them- 
selves for the priests and assumed priestly functions. 
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issued a sustained attack on the false prophets of his day,! and 
charged them with being poor technicians who stole one 
another’s oracles to disguise their incompetence and lack of 
divine direction. The book of Deuteronomy bears witness to the 
prevalence and the danger of false prophets, when it twice offers 
guidance for their detection.3 Unfortunately that guidance is not 
very clear. In one case it says that the prophet whose word does 
not come true is a false prophet; but in this case the guidance is 
too late to save people from being misled by his specious 
promises. In the other passage it says that even if the prediction 
comes true the prophet who draws people away from God is a 
false prophet; but since the prophets on both sides spoke in the 
name of God and claimed to be his mouthpiece, the bewildered 
hearers were not helped to distinguish between them. The fact 
that the compilers of Deuteronomy, who clearly wished to help 
men in this respect, could find no satisfactory way of doing so is 
sufficient to show that we cannot simply identify the false 
prophets with the cultic prophets and divorce the true prophets 
from the cultus. Had there been so unmistakable a principle of 
discrimination, Deuteronomy might have been expected to in- 
dicate it. : 

The inner division between true and false prophets first comes 
before us in the story of Micaiah, in the time of Ahab and 
Jehoshaphat. But Micaiah and the prophets who were opposed 
to him were as much, or as little, cultic prophets. They were 
clearly prophets of the same order, making like claims to utter 
oracles which Yahweh gave them, and Micaiah can only offer 
the explanation that Yahweh had suffered a lying spirit to mislead 
Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah.5 Similarly, when Jeremiah 
was ridiculed in the Temple by a prophet who spoke with a 
different voice from his,® it is apparent that both claimed a like 

1 Jer. xxiii. 9 ff. 2 Jer. xxili. 30. 

3 Deut. xviii. 22, xiii. 1 ff. 4 I Kings xxii. 5 ff. 

5 | Kings xxii. 21 ff. Kraus (0p. cit. pp. 114 f.) makes the astonishing 
assumption that this vision must have taken place at “the amphictyonic 
centre”, and that it provides evidence for his theory that the call of the 
prophets was associated with the Ark. This is pure eisegesis. There is no 
teference whatsoever to the “‘call” of Micaiah, who was known to be a 
prophet long before this incident (cf. I Kings xxii. 8), and there is no sug- 
gestion whatever that when he was sent for he was in any shrine, or had to 
visit a shrine for this vision, before he could come into the king’s presence. 
Moreover since Micaiah was a northern prophet, it is not clear how the 


Ark, which was at Jerusalem, comes into the picture at all. 
® Jer. xxviii. 1 ff. 
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status and a like inspiration, and once more the difference be- 
tween true and false prophet is one which could not easily be 
discerned by the common people. 

Clearly we cannot draw sharp lines to divide off the different 
classes of prophet from one another. That there were many 
varieties of them may be known with certainty. Apart from the 
term “man of God”, which stands for a prophet, we find the 
terms 70’eh and hoxeh, both meaning “seer”, and nabhi’, whose 
precise etymological meaning is not agreed,! but which certainly 
stands for various kinds of prophet. In I Sam. ix. 9 we find the 
terms 76’eh and nabhi’? equated, and though it is probable that 
originally they stood for identifiably different varieties of sacred 
person, it is impossible to carry any distinction through the 
passages where the various terms are used. The passage in I Sam. 
ix. 9 says “he that is now called a prophet (nabhi”) was formerly 
called a seer (r0’eh)”’. Both terms are applied to Samuel, and we 
find that Gad is called both a prophet and a seer in the same 
verse (the term for “seer” being there bézeh).2 

Of the varieties of the functioning of the persons described by 
these various terms a few examples must suffice. Samuel is found 
available for consultation at Ramah,3 where he apparently pre- 
sides at a sacred feast,+ and he tells Saul to await him at the shrine 
of Gilgal.s Ahijah is available for consultation at Shiloh,‘ 
though it is improbable that there was a shrine there in his day.? 
Gad is the king’s seer,® and there is no suggestion that he 
functioned in any shrine. Elisha is consulted in his own home 
by Naaman,? and is summoned to the presence of the kings of 
Israel and Judah on a campaign against Edom.!° Nathan waylaid 
David on the roadside when he went to rebuke him for his con- 
duct in relation to Bathsheba and Uriah,!! and an unnamed 
prophet similarly waylaid Ahab after a battle,!2 and Elijah on 
another occasion waylaid the same king.!3 In all these cases the 


1 Cf. The Servant of the Lord (1952), pp. 96 ff., where I discuss this question 
with reference to the views of other scholars. 

2 II Sam. xxiv. 11. 3 I Sam. ix. 6 ff. 4 I Sam. ix. 22 ff. 

5 I Sam. x. 8. 6 I Kings xiv. 1 ff. 

7 The Danish excavations at Shiloh have shown that the place was 
destroyed in the eleventh century B.c. and that its occupation thereafter 
was very slight for some centuries. Cf. H. Kjaer, Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (1927), pp. 202 ff., (1931), pp. 71 ff., and A. Mallon, 
Biblica, x (1929), 369 ff. 

8 TI Sam. xxiv. 11. 9 II Kings v. 9. 10 JI Kings iii. 11. 

11 TJ Sam. xii. 1. 12 | Kings xx. 38. 13 | Kings xxi. 17 ff. 
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prophet appears to have functioned as an individual figure in 
various places, and certainly not always in relation to any re- 
ligious observance in a shrine, though sometimes he is found 
there. The prophet Samuel even exercised the priestly function of 
sacrifice.’ On the other hand we sometimes find prophets in 
companies. There were such companies living at Bethel,? at 
Jericho,3 and at Gilgal,+ or prophesying by the wayside under the 
hill of Gibeah,5 or with Samuel at Ramah. Large numbers of 
Baal prophets were maintained by Jezebel,” and at the end of 
Ahab’s reign we find a similar group of Yahweh prophets at his 
court.8 Evidence that some of the prophets found their oracles 
by divination has already been mentioned. Others were stirred 
to prophecy by music,? or found their messages through dreams. !° 
It is quite impossible to reduce all these to a single category of 
prophet, or to define which were true and which were false in 
terms of the place where they functioned or whether they 
functioned alone or in groups. All we can say with confidence 
is that the prophet was a sacred person, who could exercise his 
prophetic ministry in a shrine or elsewhere, and that hard and 
fast lines could not be drawn between the various kinds of 
prophet, or the relation of a prophet to God be deduced from 
the circumstances in which he prophesied. 

If there were cultic prophets who had a defined place in the 
ritual of the shrines, and who shared with the priests in the 
services which took place there as officials of the cultus,!! it is 


1 I Sam. x. 8. 2 II Kings ii. 3. 3 II Kings ii. 5. 
4 II Kings iv. 38. 5 I Sam. x. 5, 10. 6 I Sam. xix. 18 ff. 
7 I Kings xviii. 19. 8 I Kings xxii. 6. 


9 II Kings iii. 15; cf. I Sam. x. 6. T. J. Meek (Hebrew Origins (1936), 
p. 168; 2nd ed. (1950), p. 173) notes that in the latter of these passages there 
is no indication that the music was more than the accompaniment of the 
prophetic state, whereas in the former it was used to bring on that state. He 
therefore holds that this was a development of professionalism. “One mark 
of this growing professionalism” he says “was the use of mechanical means 
to induce the prophetic ecstasy.” H. Junker (0p. cit. p. 32) thinks the pro- 
phets in I Sam. x. 5 were returning from the shrine, and brings this passage 
into association with the procession psalms. 

10 Num. xii. 6; Jer. xxiii. 28. 

11 N. W. Porteous (Expository Times, Lx11 (1950-1), p. 8) suggests that the 
cultic prophets were priests with an added gift. He says: “‘May the sup- 
posed cult prophets not merely be priests who, like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
were specially endowed to undertake the sacramental side of worship, but 
unlike them, did not feel forced into an attitude of criticism toward the cult? 
Haldar’s principle of cumulation of functions might very well apply here.” 
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impossible to suppose that the major canonical prophets exercised 
their ministry in this way. Here I am in the fullest agreement 
with T. J. Meek, who says “It is questionable whether many of 
the canonical prophets were cult officials, despite the opinion of 
modern scholars to the contrary.”! It is true that Amos pro- 
phesied in the shrine at Bethel, but it is scarcely likely that it was 
as an official sharing in the sacred rite of the sanctuary that he 
functioned. Isaiah received his call in the Temple,3 either when 
he was actually in the Temple or present in vision only, but there 
is no reason to suppose that he was on its staff.4 Jeremiah pro- 
phesied in the Temple when he announced its destruction, but 
it could hardly have been as a participant in any official service. 
Haldar asserts that Jeremiah “obviously” belonged to the 
Temple staff,® but to other scholars this is anything but obvious. 
On another occasion we find him prophesying in the Temple,’ 
but following that incident we find that the exiles in Babylon 
ask why the Temple authorities cannot keep him in order.8 
Within the Temple he is subject to the discipline of the Temple 
authorities, but there is no indication that the activities com- 
plained of were part of the organized worship of the Temple. 
Within the Temple precincts much went on beside the organized 
worship. In the New Testament we find Jesus teaching in the 
Temple,? though he cannot be supposed to have been a member 
of the Temple personnel. Just as he could gather a group 


1 Cf. Hebrew Origins, 2nd ed., pp. 178 f. 2 Amos vii. 10 ff. 

3 Engnell, in The Call of Isaiah (1949), offers an interpretation of Isa. vi 
in terms of the New Year Festival and the royal rites that belonged to it as 
the background of the prophet’s experience. 

4 Cf. Hebrew Origins, 2nd ed., p. 179: “‘It has sometimes been said that 
Isaiah was in the temple as a cult official when he had the vision of his call, 
but because he had a vision of Yahweh in the temple it does not follow that 
he was a functionary there, or that he was in the temple; he could have had 
such a vision anywhere and in any capacity.” Cf. also K. Roubos, op. cit. 
pp. 17 ff. 

5 Jer. vil. 2 ff., xxvi. 2 ff. 

6 Op. cit. p. 121. Haldar refers to Jer. i. 1 e¢ passim. Jer. i. 1 states that 
he was “of the priests that were in Anathoth”. This would not make him 
a member of the staff of the Jerusalem Temple, and if it did it would be qua 
priest and not gua cultic prophet. It is commonly supposed that Jeremiah 
may have been a descendant of the Abiathar who was priest in Jerusalem 
in the days of David, but who was dismissed to Anathoth in the reign of 
Solomon (I Kings ii. 26 f., 35). Cf. K. Roubos, op. cit. pp. 22 ff. 

7 Jer. xxviii. 1 ff. 8 Jer. xxix. 24 ff. 

9 Mark xi. 15 ff., 27 ff., xii. 1 ff, John vii. 14 ff. 
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around him and speak to them, so, it may be presumed, Old 
Testament prophets could gather groups around them within 
the precincts of Temple or shrine, without necessarily being 
officially associated with the sanctuary. 

Not all of Jeremiah’s prophesying was done in the Temple. 
He could be sent for by Zedekiah to give him privately the word 
of the Lord;! he could go to the house of the potter,? there to 
find a message for men, or the sight of two baskets of figs could 
prompt an oracle.3 Similarly Isaiah could go outside the city to 
meet the king and there deliver to him the word of the Lord.4 
Though Ezekiel was a priest,5 his oracles are said to have been 
delivered in Babylonia, and there is no suggestion that any of 
them were given as part of a service of worship, or that he 
belonged to the personnel that conducted such a service. The 
theory of cultic prophets—and I would emphasize that it is a 
theory, though much seems to point to its soundness—does not 
mean that all the prophets of the Old Testament are turned into 
such prophets. On the other hand, it does not mean that all the 
cultic prophets are turned into false prophets. If the prophetic 
psalms were recited by cultic prophets in the ritual of the 
Temple, we must recognize that there were probably good and 
bad, true and false, amongst these prophets as there were 
amongst the others. At the same time, if this view is correct, it 
would reinforce the conclusion that the antithesis between 
priests and prophets is not to be overstressed, and lend support 
to the belief that while the prophets of reform certainly denounced 
the hollowness of much of the religious observance of their day, 
they were not opposed to all religious observance and did not 
advocate a religion without any corporate expression in worship. 
It is improbable that men whose function is denoted by a com- 
mon term were at such irreconcilable cross purposes as they 
would in that case have been at with the cultic prophets. There 
were good and bad prophets, and there were probably good and 
bad priests, and the divergence between the reform prophets on 
the one hand, and the good cultic prophets and good priests on 
the other, was probably that the former saw no value in the ritual 
of the shrines of their day—since men did not validate the rites 
by the spirit they brought to them—and saw no hope of any real 
amendment of their evil way, while the latter sought to invest 
1 Jer. xxxvii. 17 ff. 2 Jer. xviii. 2 ff. 

3 Jer. xxiv. 1 ff. 4 Isa. vii. 3 ff. 
5 Ezek. i. 3. 
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with their true meaning the forms of religion.! Beside them were 
doubtless the mere formalists on the cultic side, who were un- 
concerned for the spirit so long as the ritual was duly carried out, 
and the popular prophets on the non-cultic side, who would 
provide the oracle that won them approval and profit, but who 
were insensitive to the Spirit of God. 

Are we then to conclude that the only remains of the com- 
position of the cultic prophets are to be found in the Psalter, and 
that while the oracles of non-cultic prophets have been preserved 
in the prophetic canon, those of their cultic brethren have been 
anonymously preserved only in so far as they have secured a 
place in the Psalter? This would certainly be surprising. Most of 
the oracles in the prophetic books arose out of a given historical 
situation and were directed to people who lived in that situation. 
It is, of course, impossible to attach a precise date to the in- 
dividual oracles, but the work of each prophet bears the marks of 
the period in which he lived. The psalms, on the other hand, do 
not appear to be addressed in general to a precise historical 
situation, and all attempts to date them with reference to such a 
situation have failed—with rare exceptions, such as Ps. cxxxvii. 
The failure here is quite different from the failure to give a 
precise date to the individual oracles in the prophets. It is im- 
possible to date the psalms within centuries, and the widest 
differences have prevailed amongst the scholars who have sought 
to define their age. The psalms appear to be related to ritual 
situations, which were recurrent, and therefore to have been used 
repeatedly in the appropriate circumstances. On Mowinckel’s 
view many of them were related to the royal festivals, and 
especially to the New Year festival, in which he believed the 
cultic prophets played an important part.2 


1 Cf. H. F. Hahn, Old Testament in Modern Research (1954), p. 141: “ With 
this altered perspective on the prophetic function, it was possible to see the 
priest and prophet, each in his own sphere, working for the furtherance of 
religion without being continually at cross-purposes. The priest had the 
help of the cult-prophet in teaching the significance of ritual actions; the 
canonical prophet added yet more by infusing religious worship with an 
ethical content.” 

2 Engnell says roundly that the only possible interpretation of the relevant 
psalms is that “‘in their original situation the psalms at issue are to be judged 
as rituals directly referring to the functioning in the cult of the sacral king” 
(Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxxt (1948), 56). On the function of the 
king in the cult, cf. now A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel 
(1955). 
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It will be remembered that in Mowinckel’s formulation of the 
theory of cultic prophets he suggests that they did not merely 
recite stereotyped formulae, but that they experienced a rush of 
the Spirit and formulated on the spot the response which they 
made in the name of the congregation. Such impromptu re- 
sponses would not all be equally impressive, and it is ante- 
cedently likely that the more successful would be recorded and 
found to be a present help in trouble by the less original techni- 
cians in this service.! But if there were creative cultic prophets, it 
might be expected that on special occasions, and especially in 
moments of crisis for the nation, the responses of such prophets 
would have some tfelation to the situation, and would therefore 
be less suitable for inclusion in the Psalter, since they would not 
be the sort of responses that could be recurrently used. Moreover, 
apart from such responses, if many of the psalms were used to 
accompany ritual acts and were therefore liturgical texts, they 
may well be the composition of cultic prophets—not simply 
impromptu creations, but carefully and artistically prepared. For 
the special occasions special liturgical texts might have been pre- 
pared, and again these would be less suitable for inclusion in the 
Psalter. . 

It is not, therefore, surprising that some scholars have found 
traces of cultic liturgies preserved in the prophetic books, and 
one of the features of recent study of the prophets—not merel 
amongst members of the “Myth and Ritual School” or the 
“Scandinavian School”—has been the detection of such liturgies 
within the prophetic canon. Mowinckel believed that Joel and 
Habakkuk were liturgies to be attributed to cultic prophets,? on 
the ground that they contain a mixture of passages in the style of 
psalm and prophecy. Humbert propounded the view that the 
book of Nahum was a prophetic liturgy, composed for the cele- 


1 Cf. Psalmenstudien, ut, p. 8. N. W. Porteous criticizes Mowinckel’s 
theory that there were two sorts of cultic prophets. He says: “He [i.e. 
Mowinckel] suggests that, while the nebhi’im were undoubtedly associated 
with the sanctuary, it was only certain among them who were actually 
admitted to be cult functionaries, the great majority being representative of 
the congregation and performing the orgiastic exercises on its behalf. The 
prophets, therefore, are to be thought of as representatives of the lay 
element in the worship. Is it then really necessary to suppose that we have 
two classes of prophets associated with the sanctuaries, namely a majority 
of lay prophets and a minority of cult prophets?” (Expository Times, ux11 
(1950-1), p. 8.) 

2 Ibid. pp. 27 ff. 
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bration of the fall of Nineveh in 612 B.c.! Balla took the view 
that Habakkuk was a liturgy,? and this was adopted by Humbert 
in an extended study of this prophet.3 Engnell followed the 
view that Joel was a cultic liturgy, but Kapelrud has maintained 
that it was composed in the style of such a liturgy, rather than 
that it was ever used in the actual service of the Temple.5 Once 
the suggestion of surviving cult liturgies in the prophetic books 
was made, there was a tendency to find ever more such passages.¢ 
Engnell has gone so far as to divide the material found in the 
prophetic books into two main categories, the one being what 
he calls the “diwan type”, which consists of direct oracle, and 
the other the liturgical type, which is modelled on the cultic 
usage.7? He maintained that Isa. xxiv—xxvii, the so-called “Isaiah 
Apocalypse”, is of a liturgical character,’ and further argues that 
the whole of Deutero-Isaiah is of this type. It is to be clearly 
emphasized, however, that he does not mean that the author was 
a cultic prophet attached to any sanctuary. Just as Kapelrud 
says that Joel was composed in the style of a cultic liturgy, so 
Engnell holds that Deutero-Isaiah was a prophetic imitation of 

1 Cf. Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, xiv (N.F. 11) (1926), 
266 ff., Archiv. fiir Orientforschung, v (1928-9), 14 ff., Revue d’Histoire et de 
Philosophie religieuses, X11 (1932), 1 ff.; cf. also A. Weiser, Eznleitung in das Alte 
Testament, 2nd ed. (1949), p. 192. A. Haldar (Studies in the Book of Nahum 
(1947), pp. 3 ff.) rejects the view that the book is a liturgy (so also O. 
Bissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1934), pp. 462 f.), but thinks it 
arose in a cult-prophetic circle and had a propagandist aim. Cf. Haldar’s 
view as expressed in Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk, 11 (1952), cols. 417 ff. 

2 Cf. Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd ed., 11 (1928), cols. 1556 f. 
Balla was followed by E. Sellin, Eznleitung in das Alte Testament, 6th ed. 
(1933), p. 120. Cf. Weiser, op. cit. pp. 195 f. 

3 Cf. Problémes du livre d’Habacuc (1944), pp. 296 ff.; also Engnell, in 
Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk, 1 (1948), cols. 769 ff. 

4 Cf. Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk, 1 (1948), cols. 10735 ff. 

5 Cf. Joel Studies (1948); cf. also Weiser, op. cit. p. 179. T. H. Robinson 
(in Robinson-Horst, Die zwélf Kleinen Propheten (1938), p. 63) had regarded 
Joel ii. 12-14 as a fragment of a penitential liturgy, and held ii. 19 to be 
taken from a liturgical text. 

6 H. Gunkel found Isa. xxxiii to be such a liturgy (cf. Zeitschrift fur die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XL1t (N.F. 1) (1924), pp. 177 ff.), and also the 
end of Micah (cf. What Remains of the Old Testament, Eng. tr. by A. K. Dallas 
(1928), pp. 115 ff.; cf. also A. S. Kapelrud, Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk, 1 
(1952), cols. 278 f.); G. Gerleman found the book of Zephaniah to be such 
a liturgy (cf. Zephanja textkritisch und literarisch untersucht (1942)). 

7 C£. Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, xtt (1947), 128 f£., The Call of Isaiah (1949), 
pp. 59 f., and Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk, 11 (1952), cols. 763 ff. 

8 Cf. Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk, 1 (1948), col. 1031. 
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a cultic liturgy. He therefore uses the word “liturgy” in “a 
strict form-literary sense, so that the question of its possible 
directly cultic connexion is left open”’.? 

I am doubtful if cultic liturgies form any large part of the 
prophetic canon, though it may well be that some such passages 
have been preserved. Whatever can be read as oracle is more 
naturally to be read as oracle, and so far as the major figures are 
concerned—such as Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah—it is very hard 
to suppose that they were cultic prophets. Even if, as I believe, 
they did not hold the cult to be essentially and ineradicably evil, 
they regarded the worship of their day as hollow and vain, and 
it is more than doubtful if they took part as leaders and mini- 
strants in ceremonies which they declared to be meaningless in 
their day. It is impossible, for instance, to think that Isaiah, who 
declared that it was idle for men to trample the courts of the 
Temple, and to keep sacred festival and offer sacrifice, since God 
could only see the blood that was upon their hands—it is im- 
possible, I say, to think that he should have participated in the 
service as a spokesman of the people whose sacrifice God re- 
pudiated by his mouth. It is even more difficult to think of 
Jeremiah fitting into the service as an official ministrant. Many 
scholars have believed that he declared that God had never 
ordained sacrifice at all, and not merely that contemporary sacri- 
fice was an offence to him. Though I do not share this view, I 
find it impossible to think that he had any use for the kind of 
worship he witnessed in his day. In a city in which evil of all: 
kinds was rampant, where men neighed after one another’s wives. 
and cheated and oppressed, where he felt that corruption had 
teached such a pitch that even if a single righteous person within 
it might guarantee its safety it yet could not be saved,? the 
thronging of the Temple courts was an idle mockery and an 
affront to God, which he could only view with impatience. 

So far as Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah are concerned, their work 
fell in Babylonia, in the period of the exile, and throughout most 
of the ministry of both, the Temple was no longer standing. We 


' Cf. Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxx (1948), 64. W. Caspari 
(Lieder und Gottesspriiche der Riickwanderer (1934), pp. 129 ff.) offers an 
elaborate examination of Deutero-Isaiah from the point of view of the cult, 
with which he associates it closely. The argument is often forced, however. 
K. Elliger (Die Einheit des Tritojesaia (1928), pp. 15 ff., 24 ff., 29 ff.) finds 
liturgical passages in Isa. lix. 1-4, 9-18, lxi, lxii and Ixiii. 7-Ixiv. 11. 

2 Jer. v. 1 ff. 
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know too little of the organization of the synagogue in that 
age—if indeed it existed—and there is too little evidence of cultic 
prophets ever functioning in the worship of the synagogue for it 
to be reasonable to treat Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah as cultic 
prophets. Only within very modest limits does it seem to me to 
be reasonable to find cultic liturgies preserved in the prophetic 
canon. It is not easy to think of the major prophets in that role, 
or to suppose that cultic liturgies which were composed by 
others have been attributed to them. The book of Nahum, which 
is so unlike the other prophetic books in character that some 
have thought of Nahum as one of the false prophets against 
whom such men as Jeremiah stood, may have been such a 
liturgy. Its author was a brilliant poet, who described the fall 
of Nineveh, whether before or after that fall, with superb skill, 
and whether it was prophecy or liturgy, it is probable that it was 
recited with great satisfaction more than once after Nineveh had 
fallen. 

Though I am not inclined to find any large collection of cultic 
liturgies in the prophetic canon, I think it possible that some of 
the oracles were based on such liturgies. It is probable that the 
haunting and effective Song of the Vine in Isa. v was modelled 
on some well-known vintage song. It was only as it developed 
that the prophet’s hearers began to realize that it was more than 
a vintage song. It is possible that occasionally the prophets may 
have modelled other passages on familiar liturgical compositions, 
in the way that Kapelrud supposes was done in the case of Joel, 
and Engnell in the case of other passages. 

If, then, I may sum up the fruits of the discussions of recent 
years, as they appear to me, they are far less substantial than some 
scholars have supposed. My own attitude to all these studies is 
one of great caution, and the more extreme of the positions I 
have indicated I have no hesitation in rejecting. It is wrong in 
method to impose the pattern of one culture upon another, and 
especially in this case. For we know that while Israel dwelt ina 
cultural milieu from which she undoubtedly derived much that 
found a permanent place in her religion, her prophets fought 
hard against some elements of that cultural milieu. Clearly, there- 
fore, Israel is not to be understood simply in terms of that milieu, 
and that which she did not share with others is never to be for- 
gotten. On the other hand, it is dangerous to forget the heritage 
she drew from the distant past and the influences she was subject 
to from those around her. The tendency of the more extreme 
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exponents of “patternism” to reduce all to a single character 
takes too little account of the evidence, and is much too simple 
to be probable. So far as the prophets are concerned, the im- 
position of a uniform type on them and the making of them all 
into cultic prophets seems to me to be another example of the 
same lack of penetration. 

Happily not all of these studies have been of this Procrustean 
variety, and it is on this account that I find something of real 
value to have come out of them. The view that there were cultic 
prophets rests not on a priori ideas, and the forcing of foreign 
practices on the Old Testament, but on evidence that lies within 
the Old Testament. But that evidence tells of many varieties of 
prophet in Israel—varieties not alone of spiritual level, but of 
means of functioning. The prophet was always a sacred person 
because he was believed to be possessed by the spirit of God, but 
he was not necessarily, in virtue of being a prophet, appointed to 
a defined place in the worship of some shrine.!_ Hence I accept 
the view that there were cultic prophets without turning the 
major canonical prophets into members of such guilds. On the 
other hand I do not divide the prophets into two sharply 
separated groups, but think they were divided as the colours of 
the rainbow are divided. The evidence that they were on the 
staff of any particular shrine is wanting, though there is no 
evidence against this; it seems to me to be more likely that any 
prophet was free to function in a shrine though not limited to 
such functioning, and the extent to which prophets exercised this 
freedom and the intimacy of their relationship to the ritual of the 
shrines varied greatly. The softening of the lines between the 
vatious groups of prophets, without their reduction to a com- 
mon type, seems to me to be a great gain. 

Similarly the softening of the lines between priests and pro- 
phets is in my view a gain. But once more the abandonment of 
the older hard antithesis between these classes does not mean that 


1 Cf. what the present writer has said in The Servant of the Lord (1952), 
p. 105: “Since prophets were religious persons, devotees of their God, it is 
natural to find them in the shrines in which religion centred. But that does 
not make them members of the staff of the shrines.” 

2 Cf. N. W. Porteous, Expository Times, txt (1950-1), p. 7: “It may 
be admitted that an impressive case has been made out for the existence in 
Israel of cult prophets forming a regular part of the personnel of the 
sanctuaries.” Porteous earlier on the same page says: “Like the priests the 
prophets seem to have an official standing. Whether that inevitably points 
to their being actually cult officials is not so clear.” 
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no difference of attitude towards the cultus is to be found 
amongst prophets and priests. To think of prophets only in 
terms of the best and priests only in terms of the worst is unwise. 
There were good prophets and good priests, and while there was 
undoubtedly a difference of emphasis between them, they were 
all exponents of the same religion. The Bible contains the law 
and the prophets, and it would be curious if these were governed 
by irreconcilably opposed ideas as to the nature of religion and 
the will of God. The growing emphasis on the unity of the Old 
Testament reflected in the many books devoted to the theology 
of the Old Testament is not unrelated to the studies we have 
been reviewing. 

So far as the preservation of prophetic liturgies in the pro- 
phetic books is concerned I am sceptical of the claims that are 
made to detect them. A few have survived, and some passages 
may be based on such liturgies. But it is not here that I look for 
the solid fruits of these studies. Rather is it in the new light they 
have shed on the Psalter by bringing it into relation with both 
prophecy and the cultus. Here once more there has been a 
significant perception that beneath all its variety of form and of 
idea, the Old Testament has a deep unity, and that not alone the 
law and the prophets, but the Psalms have a real place in that 
unity, and that all belong essentially together. 
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ON A PASSAGE OF 
JOSEPHUS RELATING TO THE ESSENES 
(ANTIQ, xviII, § 22) 


By A. Durpont-SomMeErR, Paris 


The Jewish historian Josephus has, as everybody knows, handed 
down to us two accounts about the Essenes: the first, which is 
the more elaborate, in the War of the Jews (11, viii, §§ 119-61); the 
second, short but substantial, in the Antiquities of the Jews (xvitl, 
i, 5, §§ 18-22). The text of this second account is not well pre- 
setved; it presents many well-known obscurities: in § 19 the 
Greek manuscripts have generally @ucias émteAotion “they offer 
sacrifices’, while the Epitome and the old Latin version introduce 
the negative ox before émteAotoi; in § 20 the words év tH 
émitnSeveoGor ut) KexwAGoGa1 can be understood only with diffi- 
culty, especially as the following words are read by some t& 
XPrMaTa Kove avTois evar and by others t& ypraté Te Koes Eotiv 
autos; in §22a some read &vbpas dryadous iepeis. . ., ““ virtuous men 
priests”, and others &vpas cyadous, iepeis 5é..., “virtuous men 
and priests”; and finally, in § 22b. It is to this last passage that 
the present note would draw attention. 

The text given by the manuscripts is the following: 3dé01 8& 
oudéiv TrapnAAaypévws, GAA’ Str dAiota Eupépovtes AaKkdv Tois 
TAeiotois Aeyouévois. The text is translated thus by Dindorff:! 
“Vivunt omnes uno eodemque modo, et quam maxime referunt 
Dacas qui Polistae appellabantur” ; we see that the editor amends 
the strange word tAclotois to TloAtotais. G. Matthieu and L. 
Herrmann,? on their part, amend the word to xtiotois, and 
translate: “Leur existence n’a rien d’inusité, mais leur vie rap- 
pelle au plus haut degré celle des Daces appelés Fondateurs.” 
The same emendation is adopted by Pére M. J. Lagrange,3 who 
translates: ““On trouve d’ailleurs des exemples de ce genre de 
vie, surtout chez ceux des Daces qu’on nomme Fondateurs.” 

The emendation «tiotois was suggested in the first instance 
by Ortelius, who refers to a passage of Posidonius+ where it is a 


1 Flavii Josephi opera, 1 (1845), 695. 

2 CEwores completes de Flavius Joséphe, tv (1929), 136. 
3 Le Judaisme avant Jésus-Christ (1931), p. 317- 

4 In Strabo, vit, 3, 7. 
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question of certain Thracian tribes who live without wives: ods 
Ktiotais KaAciofai. Again, other suggestions have been made 
in the attempt to give a meaning to Josephus’s text. None seems 
really satisfactory. That of Ortelius raises perhaps least objection; 
but, strictly speaking, what are the Thracians doing here? Why 
does Josephus recall here the example of these distant clans, of 
these pagan barbarians whose mode of life is in general so 
different from that of our Jewish ascetics? Is not the idea of com- 
paring these with those peculiar and somewhat absurd? Why here 
this ethnological remark, this rather pedantic erudition? Let us 
add that Josephus’s note comes at the end of the whole account; 
nothing indicates that it alludes especially to the celibacy of the 
Essenes, as is claimed by Ortelius and the authors who adopt his 
emendation; not even in the immediately preceding phrase (this 
phrase is concerned with stewards and priests) is there a question 
of the celibacy of the Essenes, but in § 21 (which deals at the 
same time with the celibacy and the opposition to slavery). 
Finally, how could the Jewish historian say that the Essenes have 
a mode of life which recalls “as much as possible” (671 péAtota) 
that of the Dacians after he has asserted above ({§ 20) that their 
practice of justice and of the community of goods is absolutely 
without example “among either Greeks or barbarians”? Cer- 
tainly, the word Aoxév in the passage of Josephus is suspect, and 
it is undoubtedly this which needs emendation, before we deal 
with the word tAsiotots. 

In fact, it seems to us, that this word wAsiotors, which up to now 
has appeared the most unintelligible, can and must on the contrary be 
retained. Leaving the word Aoxév provisionally on one side, we 
suggest the following translation for the passage: ‘“‘ They do not 
live in any different fashion, but conforming as much as pos- 
sible...to those who are called the Many.” The two words 
TrapnAAaypéves and éupépovtes correspond: the mode of life of 
the Essenes does not present any difference (ovSév TrapnAAayuéves) 
but, on the contrary, shows an extreme likeness (611 wdéAiota 
éupépovtes) to the mode of life of the “Many”. Who are these 
“Many”? The Hebrew documents of Qumran provide, according 
to us, the key to the enigma. In fact, the Manual of Discipline as 
well as the Damaskusschrift often designate the members of the 
Qumran community with the name of anna: this Hebrew word, 
translated literally is “the Many”. According to us, the word 
TAgioto1 in Josephus is no other than the translation of the 
Hebrew title ovann. It is true, that mAgioto: is in reality a supet- 
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lative: “very numerous”; but the Hebrew has no superlative 
form, and the Jewish author in translating oan by tAcioto 
intended, undoubtedly, to express a superlative nuance which 
he perceived in the Hebrew word.! 

Let us emphasize that the word o°a57 in the Qumran docu- 
ments, is a characteristic expression, a kind of technical term. 
Here are the passages in which it occurs: in the Manual, v1, 1, 7, 8, 
9, 11 (bis), 12 (bis), 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 (bis), 18, 20 (¢er), 253 VII, 3, 
10 (bis), 13, 16 (bis), 19, 20, 21, 24, 253 VIII, 19; Ix, 2; in the 
Damaskusschrift, X11, 7; XIV, 7, 12; xv, 8. The passage of 
Josephus, we hold, makes a very definite allusion to this so 
typical word: it alludes in reality to the Essene community— 
governed by the Ra/e of Qumran. And it teaches us that the 
various Essene groups conformed in their mode of life in the 
most rigorous possible fashion (6m pdéAiota)? to that Qumran 
community which serves as a model for all. If this interpre- 
tation is acceptable, everybody will recognize that the passage of 
Josephus is of very great importance: it establishes in fact, an 
essential connexion between the Essenes in general, and the sect 
which the Dead Sea Scrolls reveal to us. Up to the discovery of 
these Scrolls, the word tAsiotoi in Josephus’s account remained 
entirely mysterious. It seems now to be explained perfectly. I¢ 
is absolutely unnecessary to emend it. Here the golden rule of textual 
criticism proves itself once more: /ectio difficilior est praeferenda. It 
is not the first time in the history of philology that a manuscript 
reading, considered for a long time impossible, shows itself on the 
contrary to be excellent in the light of a more complete historical 
documentation. 

There remains, it is true, the word Aoxév. This word the 
critics have generally respected, while they endeavoured to emend 
TAeiotois; but we have shown above the extreme strangeness of 
this Aoxév, of these “Dacians” to whom Josephus compared 


' Certain authors translate o°3°97n not by “the Many” but by “‘the Great”. 
This second meaning is not impossible but seems to us less probable than 
the other. But even if we were to accept it, it does not contradict our inter- 
pretation of the word trAciotoi as a translation of n°377; in fact, apart from 
the fact that Josephus may have mistaken the exact identity of the title n¢357 
among the Essenes, we have to note that even in classical Greek the word 
TAgiotos can also mean “‘very considerable, very great” (in Hesiod tAsioto1 
dvOpwtrav means “the noblest, the best”). 

? This Greek phrase can also be translated by a superlative absolute: 
“at the highest point, extremely”; it is only a nuance which does not 
essentially change anything in our interpretation of our passage. 
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the Essenes. If our exegesis of trAeiotois is to be accepted, it is 
clear that Aaxév becomes even more doubtful. Guided by the 
idea that the passage of Josephus alludes in reality to the 
Essenes, is it not possible to discover the authentic word the 
place of which was taken in the manuscripts by the altered word 
Aoxésv ? 

Now, it is well known that the sectarians of Qumran have 
given themselves among other titles that of pws .3, “sons of 
Zadok”; this is derived notably from the following passage of 
the Damaskusschrift (tv, 3-4): DUN CRP OXI “PNA On PITS 291 
mon mona otayn, “and the sons of Zadok, these are the elect 
of Israel, the people called by name who will rise at the end of the 
days”. Also, the Damaskusschrift has been generally called, and 
continues to be called, the “Zadokite Document”.! Let us 
observe now that the word AAKQN, especially considering that 
it follows EM®EPONTE2 and that, consequently, a = could 
disappear before AAKWN by haplography, comes singularly near 
as regards letters, to the word ZAAQK, “Zadok”. Is it not a 
tempting conjecture, a hypothesis which, as it were, imposes it- 
self, to read here the word Zadok, or a word derived from 
Zadok, in view of the immediate proximity of the title “the 
Many” which is so typically Qumranian? 

And now, how shall we, according to this hypothesis, trans- 
late the last four words of the passage of Josephus? If we restore 
the word “ Zadok” itself, it would seem that we should trans- 
late: “. .. conforming as much as possible to those of Zadok who 
are called the Many”; but, in that case, the transposition of 
ZaSax before the article tois would undoubtedly be very forced. 
On the other hand, the final v of the word Aoxév would remain 
unexplained. It is better, therefore, to suppose that the text had 
originally not ZaSax but a name formed from Zobe« and used in 
the genitive plural: either ZaScxeov or rather LaSSouKaioov—the 
word ZaSSouxaio: being the only attested one, in Josephus as 
well as in the New Testament, as a designation for “the sons of 
Zadok”, that is to say the Sadducees (in the Mishnah ovprt3). 
Consequently, we should translate thus: “...to those of the 
Sadducees who arte called the Many”’. 

Obviously the word ZAAAOYKAIWN is appreciably longer 
than the word AAKWN of the manuscripts. But first of all, we 


1 On the title prwy °33 in the QumrAn sect, cf. the recent work by H. J. 
Schoeps, Urgemeinde, Judenchristentum, Gnosis (1956), pp. 71-4. 
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can assume at the beginning of the word, as we have said, a 
haplography which would have made the letter = disappear. 
Then, once the word ZTAAAOYKAIWN had been thus mutilated 
the three letters AAA could very well have become AA by haplo- 
graphy and metathesis. Finally, the reduction of OYKAIWN to 
KWN may be explained perhaps, partially at least, by the presence 
of a sign of abbreviation which the copyist might not have 
noticed or recognized. However this may be, it is remarkable 
that the consonants of ZAAAOYKAIWN are all found in the 
word AAKWN with the exception of the initial 2, the omission of 
which, let us repeat, is explained in a simple way by haplography, 
given the final 2 of the preceding word. Moreover, in AAKWN 
we find the first and last vowel of ZAAAOYKAIWN. It seems 
to us difficult to see in these facts only simple coincidences. 

Consequently, the passage of Josephus, at least if our con- 
jecture is accepted, reveals indeed a double connexion with the 
Essenes of Qumran: on the one hand the title 2297; on the other 
that of prs 13. But the title of prs "13, that is to say the 
Sadducees, was in reality ambiguous: it then designated actually 
either the classical Sadducean sect or that of the Sadducean- 
Essenes, although these two sects, bearing the same name, were 
as regards doctrine and mode of life, quite unlike one another. 
Now, it so happens that in the same chapter of the Antiquities, 
where the account of the Essenes is found, immediately pre- 
ceding this account we find precisely an account about the 
Sadducees—i.e. the classical Sadducees, who, together with the 
Pharisees and the Essenes, constituted, according to Josephus, 
the three ancient Jewish sects. The scribe, who had just copied 
this account about the Sadducees, could not but hesitate to read 
in the following account of the Essenes, that these very closely 
tesembled the Sadducees: for it is evident that, in the two 
accounts which are juxtaposed in our chapter itself, the Essenes 
and Sadducees ate entirely different. Having fallen victim to 
homonymy and, above all, if in the manuscript some letter of the 
wotd ZAAAOYKAIWN was pattially effaced or suppressed by 
abbreviation, the copyist will have substituted for the word 
actually written, but apparently impossible, another word, the 
wotd AAKWN, “Dacians”, formed from the debris of the 
otiginal word, which in reality here makes no sense. 

It is true, this conjecture in itself does not entitle us—since it 
is only a conjecture—to identify with certainty the Jewish sect of 
Qumran with the Essene sect. However, if this identification is 
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already accepted for all sorts of other reasons,! the interpretation 
which we have suggested here seems to us to restore to the 
passage of Josephus, which was hitherto practically hopeless, a 
plausible meaning. Consequently, albeit to the extent that this 
is accepted as probable, the phrase of the Jewish author furnishes 
the historian with a singularly opportune testimony to the fact, 
let us repeat, that the Qumran community was not only Essene 
but, moreover, was the type, the model, according to which all 
the Essene groups governed themselves.? 


1 On this identification, see my article “L’Origine essénienne des rouleaux 
de Qoumran”, in the French review Evidences, no. 55 (April 1956). 
2 Translation from French by the editors. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
THE QUMRAN SECT! 


By L. E. Toomss, Madison, N. J. 
I 


The starting point of this investigation is the contention that the 
Dead Sea Habakkuk Commentary (D.S.H.) has, over and above 
its obvious text divisions introduced by such phrases as “Its 
meaning concerns”’,? a literary structure which was developed 
under the influence of two factors: (1) the natural sense divisions 
of the book of Habakkuk, on which the work is a kind of 
Midrash, and (2) the history of the sect to which the author 
belonged, a part of which he desired to set forth in loosely 
chronological order.3 If the latter point can be sustained it will 
not be without significance in interpreting the place of the 
Qumran Community in the general framework of world events. 

The contents of D.S.H. may be outlined as follows: 

(2) 1: 1-2: 10. An introduction to the work stating the situa- 
tion at the time of its writing and the problems which this 
situation posed for the members of the sect. Although this part 
of the text is badly mutilated, it is clear that the author of D.S.H. 
thought of himself as living in “the end of the days” (2: 6), a 
period in which a bitter struggle was in progress between the 
followers of a Wicked Priest or Man of the Lie on the one side 
(1: 13, 2: 3), and on the other those who accepted the New 
Covenant (2: 4) and the interpretation of the prophets given by 
a priestly Teacher revered by the sect (2: 6-10). 

(d) 2: 6-4: 13 and 5: 12-6: 12. In these two sections the con- 
cern has shifted from the struggles of the sect to the victorious 
march of a conquering people from the West, the Kittim. Their 
capacity for destruction and rapine is luridly described (3: 10- 
4: 9), but it is nowhere stated that they are in control of the 


1 Much of the preliminary research for this paper was done in con- 
junction with Mr Peter Tenant Ream, M.A., B.D. who was a student of the 
author’s in St Stephen’s College, Alberta, Canada. To him my heartiest 
thanks are due. : 

2 Cf. Karl Elliger, Studien zum Habakkuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer 
(Tibingen, 1953), pp. 118 ff. 

3 A. Dupont-Sommer and W. H. Brownlee both recognize the presence 
of the chronological principle in D.S.H., particularly in cols. 8-12. 
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territory in which the author is living.! The identity of the 
Kittim is a subject of much debate. It seems to the writer that 
precision in the identification of this conquering people is neither 
desirable nor true to the spirit of the text. From the time of 
Alexander the Great onward, the chief threat to the lands of the 
Western Mediterranean came from peoples who had either 
originated in the West or who traced their descent and cultural 
roots to that region. It could well be that in the thought of the 
Qumran group Kittim was a general term for the ascendant 
Western power, playing in their view of the future much the 
same role as the enemy from the North had filled in the thought 
of the prophets of Israel. If the span of the sect’s existence had 
included both the Seleucid and the Roman eras, such a general 
identification would be both natural and easy.? 

The case for the identification of the Romans and the Kittim 
contemporary with the author of D.S.H. is a strong one,3 and, 
while it may be accepted, two cautionary observations should be 
made. (1) The fact that the Kittim of the period when D.S.H. was 
written were the Romans does not make it impossible that the 
author had in mind a wider range of history, and that some of the 
events which he describes took place in the Seleucid period or 
even earlier. We distinguish Greek from Roman. To the author 
of D.S.H., however, they may well have been but two phases of 
the same thing, the period of the Kittim.+ A description drawn 
from the writer’s knowledge of Roman practices could easily be 
seen by him as characteristic of the whole age of the Kittim. 
(2) Recognition that D.S.H. has the Romans chiefly in mind 


1 The wrath of the Kittim is directed against “‘the nations”; the im- 
mediate control of the author’s country is in the hands of the Wicked Priest. 
H. H. Rowley’s statement that “‘it would seem that either the Jews in general 
or the members of the sect have suffered at their hands” (The Zadokite 
Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, Oxford, 1952), p. 34 is based largely on 
evidence from outside this section. 

2 Should the Wars of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness prove to 
be, as I suspect it is, one of the earliest of the sect’s writings, we shall have 
documentary evidence of the shift in meaning of Kittim from Greeks to 
Romans during the sect’s history, provided my date for D.S.H. is any- 
where near the truth. 

3 Powerfully presented by A. Dupont-Sommer in all his writings on the 
scrolls. 

4 The practice of thinking in ages or aeons designated by cryptic general 
terms is a well known feature of Apocalyptic literature, and the scrolls them- 
selves are witness to such expressions as “the period of wickedness”, “the 
epoch of wrath” and “‘the end of the days”. 
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when it describes the Kittim need not bring us down to the time 
of Pompey. Roman might had been known in Palestine for some 
considerable time before Pompey’s campaigns there, and it would 
not require an exceptionally keen analyst to see that the political 
future of the region was in Roman hands.! 

(¢) 4: 13-5: 12. Most of this section has been lost with the 
bottom of col. 4. What survives is in the nature of a parenthesis 
interposed in the description of the Kittim to interpret the events 
of the period from the sectarian point of view. The nations will 
not destroy God’s people (5: 3). Rather the nations will be 
judged by the elect (5: 4). The vexed incident of “the House of 
Absalom” (5: 10-12) appears here. In its barest form it tells how 
the Teacher of Righteousness, under active attack by the Man of 
the Lie, received no support from “the House of Absalom” who 
sat silent at the reproof of the Teacher. All that is known of the 
historical setting of this incident is that it apparently occurred 
sometime in the Kittim period. 

(d) 7: 5-8: 3. Although the sect is under persecution, the 
“final phase of the end” (7: 2) is delayed and the members of the 
sect are exhorted to hold firm to “the service of truth” (7: 12). 
This passage gives the impression of a transitional section, de- 
signed to carry the thought of the reader from one phase of the 
document to another. Since it concentrates on faithfulness in the 
final phase of the end, it seems likely that the transition is from 
the more remote to the more recent past of the sect. If this is 
true, one would expect that historical allusions in the text before 
8: 3 would refer to an earlier period in the sect’s history than 
those occurring from 8: 3 to the end of the document. 

(e) 8: 3-12: 10. This protracted section is the climax of the 
scroll. Its atmosphere is one of tension and conflict. The sect and 
its leader are under savage assault. Their chief opponent is one 
who had been “called by the name of truth when he began to 
exercise his office” (8: 9, 10) but, moved by pride and greed, had 
entered into every form of impurity. The violent rule of a 
Wicked Priest, who abused the Teacher of Righteousness (9: 10, 
11), and defiled the sanctuary of God (12: 9) is described. This 
man was evidently still alive when the scroll was composed, since 


1 The second and third Punic Wars, with the reduction of Spain and 
Africa, the defeat of Antiochus the Great, both in Greece and on his own 
soil in Asia (190 B.c.), and Attalus III’s act of bequeathing the kingdom of 
Pergamum to Rome (133 B.C.) left no doubt which way the tide in Asia 
was running. 
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a hideous death is foretold for him (11: 15, 12: 6). Part of this 
section must, therefore, be contemporary with the writing of 
D.S.H.! 

(f) 12: 10-13: 4. A concluding section in which the basic sin 
of the opponents of the sect is seen to be idolatry. A polemic 
against this form of iniquity is badly preserved, the end of it 
being lost with the bottom of col. 13. 


II 


The principal conclusion of historical significance to be drawn 
from this analysis is that section (d) is a point of division between 
the earlier and more recent history of the sect. If this is so the 
title, Teacher of Righteousness, cannot refer to a single in- 
dividual, but must be a general term for the leader of the sect at 
any period of its history. Whoever was the sect’s leader was 
ptobably called The Teacher of Righteousness as a term of office 
rather than an individual name.? The writer of D.S.H. could 
properly use such a title for anyone who had exercised the leader- 
ship of the sect, provided only that he put in some descriptive 
phrase by which readers in the inner circle of the sect could 
identify the figure to which he referred. 

Two criteria are thus available for identifying the Teacher of 
Righteousness in any particular D.S.H. passage: (1) the position 
of the passage before or after the transitional section 7: 5-8: 3, 
and (2) the type of descriptive phrase used of the Teacher. In 
2: 2, 5: 10, 7: 4, and 8: 3 the Teacher of Righteousness is the 
founder of the sect who lived and worked in a time considerably 
eatlier than the writing of D.S.H. In 9: 9f. and 11: 5 the 
Teacher of Righteousness is the leader of the sect immediately 
before and at the time of the composition of D.S.H. 

2:2, 5: 10, 7: 4, 8: 3 all occur before the transitional passage, 
and each, either directly or by implication, suggests that the 
Teacher of Righteousness is a lawgiver and interpreter of 
Scripture. In 2: 2 he is a spokesman of God, one, therefore, who 
stands in the prophetic tradition; and, although the text is 
broken at this point, he appears to be in close relationship to the 
giving of the New Covenant. In 5: 10 “reproof of the Teacher of 
Righteousness” and “rejection of the Law” go hand in hand. 


1 For a discussion of Brownlee’s view (B.A.S.O.R. no. 126 (April 1952), 
pp. 10 ff.) that this is prophecy ex eventu see below, pp. 378f. 
2 Cf. J. Hempel, Unterwegs, vi (1952), p. 97- 
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This intimate, personal association of the Teacher and the Law 
creates at least the suggestion that he is the Lawgiver. According 
to 7: 4 the Teacher of Righteousness is again a divinely inspired 
man, who has the God-given power of knowing the “mysteries 
of the words of His servants the prophets”. 8: 3 declares that 
“faith in the Teacher of Righteousness” will save the members 
of the community from “the house of judgement”. It is more 
natural to assume that the demand for faithfulness should be 
attached to the name of a dead than of a living leader. In the two 
remaining passages (9: 9 and 11: 5), nothing of the prophetic or 
lawgiving functions of the Teacher is present. He stands among 
the “‘men of his council” as an esteemed and persecuted leader, 
but neither the Law nor divine inspiration is attributed to him. 
This change in the quality of the Teacher may be purely fortui- 
tous, an accidental product of the changing interest of the 
author; but it is at least noteworthy that this change takes place 
precisely at the transitional passage. 

A striking sentence from the Zadokite Fragments (Z.F.) helps 
to explain these phenomena. 


The Lawgiver is he who searches the Law; as Isaiah said, “One 
who brings forth an implement for his work”. And the nobles of the 
people are those who come to dig the well with the precepts which the 
Lawgiver instituted to walk in them in all the period of the wickedness, 
and except for these! they shall get nothing until there arises a Teacher 
of Righteousness in the end of the days (6: 7-11).2 


The Lawgiver is one who delved in the Law, from which 
he brought forth a set of precepts which became the tule of life 
for the sect. It was to be valid throughout the whole period of 
wickedness, and was to remain in force until the coming of the 
Messianic Teacher. If, as this passage suggests, it was a firm 
principle with the sect that no new revelation would be given 
after the time of this Lawgiver, any member of the community 


1 An alternative translation to the one given is to take wzw/tm as referring 
to the “‘nobles” and to render “‘others than they” (cf. Rabin, The Zadokite 
Documents, p. 22. Rabin prefers the translation as given in the text). The 
pronoun goes back more naturally for its antecedent to bmwh than to the 
much earlier bb’ym. 

2] have retained the translation “Lawgiver” for mbwqq, although 
“Staff” (Rabin) or “le Chef” (Vermés) may be more exact. The passage is 
an elaborate pun on two meanings of mbwqq, “staff” and “precept”. The 
precepts of the “Precept Giver” are the ‘“‘staves” by which the well (the 
Law) is digged. 
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could readily distinguish the two Teachers of Righteousness of 
D.S.H. When the Teacher of Righteousness is spoken of as the 
interpreter of scripture or the giver of the original law he can be 
the Lawgiver of Z.F. and no one else, since no new direct reve- 
lation will be given until the coming of the Messiah. This does 
not mean that there will be no further interpretation, codifica- 
tion, and amplification of the Lawgiver’s precepts, but merely 
that such later work will not possess the status of revelation. The 
‘Teacher of Righteousness of the first part of D.S.H. is, then, the 
Lawgiver of Z.F., and the Teacher of Righteousness of the 
second part of D.S.H. is a later figure, but one contemporary 
with the author of that document. 

The historical conclusions which can be drawn from an 
analysis of D.S.H. alone are meagre. At some early time in the 
sect’s history its Lawgiver had a violent confrontation with a 
Man of the Lie, in which his Law was rejected, largely because 
the House of Absalom failed to support him. At a later date, 
contemporary with the writer of D.S.H., an intense persecution 
of the sect was in progress. The leader or leaders of this opposi- 
tion were one or more wicked Priests, the last of whom, if there 
were more than one, was a model of infamy, a hard drinker, upon 
whom the writer of D.S.H. expected the judgement of God 
momentarily to fall (11: 14, 15). 

If, as is generally agreed, Z.F. comes from the same group 
which produced D.S.H., the possibility is at once open that its 
historical allusions may at some points overlap those of D.S.H., 
and so make possible a composite chronology based on both 
documents. 


Ill 


In Z.F. there are four names used of persons who in past days 
held positions of authority in the sect: (1) a Teacher of Righteous- 
ness (mwrh sdq), whom God raised up early in the sect’s history 
“to lead them in the way of His heart” (1: 11); (2) the Star 
(Akwkb), “the one who searches the Law, who comes to Damas- 
cus” (7: 18, 19); (3) the Lawgiver (bmwhwqq), “the one who 
searches the Law”, and who institutes the authoritative precepts 
of the group (6: 7, 10); (4) the Teacher of the Community,! 
whose position in the group is not mentioned, but whose death 
is an important date (20: 1b, 14b). In addition, two titles 


1 Emending mwrh hyhyd to mwrh hyhd, c£. Géza Vermés, Les Manuscrits du 
Désert de Juda (Paris, 1953), p. 171 n. 
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designate leaders who will arise at the end of the age: (1) the 
Messiah (14: 19), and (2) a Teacher of Righteousness at the end 
of the days (6: 11). Of these titles the Star and the Lawgiver 
clearly refer to the same man, who came to Damascus, sojourned 
there, studied the Law, and gave the sect its precepts in their 
original form. The name, Lawgiver, emerges from his function, 
and his other title, the Star, was given him because his followers 
saw in him the fulfillment of the prophecy in Numbets xxiv. 17. 
Since the one called 4 Teacher of Righteousness is also a leader 
and authoritative guide for the sect, he may be provisionally 
identified with the Lawgiver, or Star. The two eschatological 
titles must refer to the same individual, the Coming One, who in 
the end of the days will vindicate the sect and overcome its enemies. 

The real problem of these names thus becomes the question of 
the relationship of the Star or Lawgiver to the Teacher of the 
Community. The solution proposed hete is to identify the Star or 
Lawgiver with the founder of the sect, who gave it its initial 
form, and to consider the Teacher of the Community as a second 
leader who played a decisive part at some later stage of the sect’s 
history. The guidance and direction of the sect is traced to the 
Lawgiver, who is revered as a prophetic figure—a picture of the 
man well suited to describe the leader of the group in its forma- 
tive period, and one closely akin to that of the Teacher of 
Righteousness of the first part of D.S.H. Nothing of this kind 
is said of the Teacher of the Community. The impressive thing 
about him for Z.F. is his death. It was an event which marked 
the beginning of a significant epoch of forty years, apparently 
the final forty years of human history, since at the close of the 
period the Messiah comes (20: 1b, 14b). Although the death of 
the Star is not specifically mentioned, it is assumed that he has 
passed away. In spite of the fact that his work is always seen in 
telation to the apparatus, the law, and the general life of the sect, 
his death is not considered as marking a new eta. This is what 
would be expected if the Lawgiver were the founder of the sect, 
and the Teacher of the Community one whose death had 
occurred fairly recently, and was considered to have inaugurated 
the beginning of the end. 

The difficult passage in Z.F. 20: 27-33b remains to be con- 
sidered. It reads: 

And all those who hold fast to these judgements in going out and 
coming in according to the Law, and listen to the voice of the Teacher, 
and confess before God, “‘ We have acted wickedly, we and our fathers, 
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by walking in opposition to the precepts of the covenant. Thy judge- 
ments upon us are righteous and true”, who do not lift up the hand 
against His holy precepts, His righteous judgements, and His true 
testimonies, who discipline themselves by the former judgements by 
which the men of the Community! were judged, who hearken to the 
voice of a Teacher of Righteousness, and who do not reject the 
righteous precepts when they hear them—these shall rejoice and be 
glad, etc. 


If the Teacher and a Teacher of Righteousness are identical the 
double use of the title is pure redundancy. A repetition of this 
kind for emphasis is understandable, especially if hearing the 
Teacher is the most fundamental duty of the sect. There is, 
however, a possibility that two different teachers are intended. 
The function of the first seems to be to call his hearers to re- 
pentance on account of disobedience to the covenant. That of the 
second is not so clearly indicated. From the last clause, “‘ Who do 
not reject the righteous precepts when they hear them”, it would 
seem to be the proclamation of these precepts as something 
given. The role of the Teacher is thus the more prophetic of the 
two. He has the character of a spokesman of God, denouncing 
sin and calling to repentance in the name of a covenant with 
which he is closely associated. Since this was the function ful- 
filled by the Lawgiver, the Teacher in this passage would seem 
to refer to him. It is tempting from my point of view to equate 
the second Teacher with the Teacher of the Community, but I do 
not think the text permits this. It is more likely (if the double 
title is not simply repetition) that the author of Z.F. is calling on 
his readers to heed the prophetic voice of the Founder, and to 
obey the proclamation of his precepts by whoever is the leader 
of the sect at the time. In this case “a Teacher of Righteousness” 
is being used in its general sense as the official title of the leader 
of the group. 


IV 


On the groundwork that has been laid in this collection of 
historical allusions from D.S.H. and Z.F. an attempt will be 
made to reconstruct the early history of the Qumran sect. Like 
all such reconstructions it cannot claim either finality or proof. 
It is merely a putting together of the evidence by means of a chain 
of assumptions of varying degrees of probability in such a way 
as to give a total picture as consistent with itself and with the 


1 Emending ’nsy bybyd to ’nsy hyhd. Cf. S. M. Stern, J.B.L. txrx (1950), 24- 
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documents as possible, and one capable of being fitted into the 
framework of history as known from other sources. The author 
is emboldened to make this attempt by the knowledge that the 
conjectural nature of his reconstruction is at the present stage of 
our information shared by every other in the same field. 

According to Z.F. the sectarian movement began with a rather 
vague and formless feeling of religious unrest, in which a sense 
of sorrow for grave iniquity was the dominating emotion 
(1: 8-10). Such a condition must have developed and grown in 
force among pious Jews from the time when Hellenizing in- 
fluences began to make themselves felt in Palestine, and it must 
have become acute after the Battle of Panias, wher control of the 
region shifted from the tolerant Ptolemies to the more aggtes- 
sively Hellenizing Seleucids. At this stage one ought not to 
think of a party as already in existence, but rather of a general 
disquiet among religious folk, which, as it crystallized, gave 
birth to many parties and found violent expression in the 
Maccabean revolt. One segment of the religiously disturbed 
found a leader and spokesman in a Teacher of Righteousness, 
who channelled and shaped the formless groping of his followers 
into a movement for the reformation of the priesthood.! 

The time at which these events took place is indicated in Z.F. 
The period of unrest began 390 yeats after the fall of Jerusalem 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and twenty years later the Teacher of 
Righteousness began his work (1: 5—10).2 This dates the events at 
196 B.c. and 176 B.c. respectively. The Battle of Panias is a likely 
event for the author of Z.F. to have had in mind as the beginning 
of the period of spiritual unrest, i.e. 198 B.c. I equate the Teacher 
of Righteousness of the first part of D.S.H. with a Teacher of 
Righteousness, also called the Star, Lawgiver, or Teacher, of 
Z.F., and place the incident of the House of Absalom in the 
first part of his ministry as the motivation for the journey to 
Damascus. 

Since the Teacher of Righteousness earnestly desired a reform 
of the priesthood, the rule of Onias III would have appeared to 
him as a propitious moment to seek action, for Onias was known 
to be opposed to Hellenizing influences. His brother, Jason, 


' R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 11 
(Oxford, 1913), 792. 

? It has been pointed out that these figures are not necessarily reliable or 
even close to reality (cf. e.g. H. H. Rowley, op. cit. p. 62 f.). This does not 
mean that they must be rejected, but only that they must be used carefully. 
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however, was an ardent Hellenizer who would naturally have 
stood against everything in which the Teacher of Righteousness 
believed. The scene of the House of Absalom incident is a council 
at which are present a group on whom the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness counted for support, a Man of the Lie who reproved him 
and rejected his Law, and the Teacher himself. If a council had 
been held for the purpose of hearing the proposals of the 
Teacher at which Onias and Jason were both present with their 
supporters, the silence of Onias’ group would have meant for 
the time being the end of the Teacher’s hopes. All shades of 
opinion had rejected his reform. As a result of this rebuff, it is 
suggested, the Teacher led such of his intimate followers as 
would go with him to Damascus in order to consolidate his 
group away from the tensions of his native land. It would not 
be surprising if Jason were kept in the sect’s memory as the 
Man of the Lie,! and Onias’ group remembered as “the House of 
Absalom”, the family of the traitor par excellence. The Damascus 
migration need not have been brought on by persecution, but 
simply by a desire to draw away from the scene of debate in 
order to make clear the principles of the new movement.? 

In Damascus the Teacher gave a studied form to his interpre- 
tation of the Law and the Prophets, set up the first orgariization 
of his followers, and bound them together by a covenant of 
which the spiritual basis was repentance (Z.F. 8: 4; cf. 1: 8, 9, 
4: 2, 3). The group could not, however, remain in Damascus, 
since all that was closest to its heart—the Temple and the People 
of Israel—was in Judah. The members of the sect, now loosely 
organized but firm in doctrine, therefore returned to Judah. It is 
not credible that they would at once go into the isolation and 
seclusion of a site such as Khirbet Qumran. They were a re- 
forming group, afire with the zeal of a new revelation, and should 
be thought of as fanning out among the cities of Judah to win 
converts to the new covenant. Moreover, these were the days of 
high religious fervour of the early Maccabean Revolt, and such 
missioners of reform would find eager hearers, and might even 
play a part under arms in the revolt.3 At some unmarked date, 


1 This became also a general name for the enemies of the sect. 

2 An analogy to this is the retreat of Jesus and his followers to the region 
of Caesarea Philippi in order to clarify the question of Jesus’ Messiahship 
apart from the stresses of controversy in Galilee. 

3 Is the Wars of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness a reflexion of the 
early military phase of the sect’s life? 
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either in Damascus or during the missionary phase of the move- 
ment, the Lawgiver died. 

The march of events did not, however, continue to be favour- 
able to the sect. The shift in motive of the leaders in Jerusalem 
from religious liberty to political and material gain is well 
known. John Hyrcanus I (135-105 B.c.) left the Pharisaic party 
and went over to the Sadducees. “From this source”, says 
Josephus, “arose that hatred which he and his sons met with 
from the multitude.”! Proselytizing of the kind which this sect 
was cafrying out would become increasingly difficult with such 
a change in attitude on the part of the political head of the 
country. The picture of the Wicked Priest in D.S.H. 8: 8 fits 
Hyrcanus admirably. Because of his exceedingly tolerant rule, 
he was regarded with hope when he first took office, but as time 
went on he “forsook God”, and was “faithless to the statutes 
for the sake of wealth” (8: 9-11).? 

Once again, as earlier in the days of the Lawgiver, a good 
beginning to reform was thwarted by opposition in high places. 
The reaction then had been withdrawal to Damascus. Now the 
response was again withdrawal, but this time to the Wilderness 
of Judah where the sectarian headquarters was founded at 
Khirbet Qumran. The archaeological evidence from the site 
shows that the first sectarian building complex was laid down 
about 110 B.C.3 The establishment of such a centre does not mean 
that all activity except at the Khirbet Qumran buildings ceased. 
The sect had obtained a place of refuge and retreat, and a centre 
for its teaching work, and for the production of its much valued 
documents, but propagandizing in the cities of Judah un- 
doubtedly continued. 

It was at this time of mounting tension that the Teacher of 
Righteousness of the second half of D.S.H. (whom I equate with 
the Teacher of the Community of Z.F.) played his part. It must 
have been a role of weight and moment to have made him so well 
temembered in the sect’s documents. A memorable work was 
indeed done in this period—the founding of the Qumran com- 
munity and the organization of its communal life. If this Teacher 
of Righteousness had been the moving spirit behind the Com- 


1 Antiq. xu, x, 6 (translation of William Whiston). 

2 For Hyrcanus’ rapacity see Josephus, Aztiq. x11, viii, 4. For further 
detailed support of this identification, see William H. Brownlee, B..A.S.O.R. 
no. 126 (April, 1952), 12 f. 

3 R. de Vaux, R.B. txt (1954), 206-36. 
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munity and its Rule, as well as the chief spokesman of the group 
during these critical years, his title of Teacher of the Community 
is an entirely natural one, for he inaugurated a new phase of the 
sect’s life as far-reaching in its consequences as the New Covenant 
of the Lawgiver.! This was not a new revelation such as would 
challenge the work of the Lawgiver, but a casting of the Law- 
giver’s principles into the solid mould of a community life within 
the environs of the Khirbet Qumran buildings. 

This second great Teacher of Righteousness survived the 
death of John Hyrcanus I, lived through the brief rule of 
Aristobulus I, and, in spite of intense persecution under Alexander 
Jannaeus, survived to see this arch enemy of the sect in his grave 
a few years before his own death. This is a ministry of about 
forty yeats (¢. 110-¢. 70 B.C.). 

The evidence on which the above conclusions are based is an 
analysis of D.S.H., cols. 9-12 which follows in the main the 
discussion of this section by W. H. Brownlee.? It is, therefore, 
necessary here only to indicate the main points at which our 
views differ. (1) There are no references to Hyrcanus II and 
Aristobulus II in the section. What the writer is saying in 9: 4-6 
is that the “last priests of Jerusalem” will go on gathering loot 
from the nations until the Romans come and sweep all away. The 
writer had the example of Jannaeus’ military campaigns before 
his eyes, and, if he felt that Rome was the coming power in 
Asia, his “prophecy” is only a shrewd reading of current events. 
(2) The two sentences foretelling the death of the Wicked Priest 
under divine judgement ate genuine predictive elements of a 
similar kind, and not prophecy ex eventu. This is important to my 
reconstruction, since it permits a fairly close dating of the com- 
position of D.S.H. Josephus says that Jannaeus suffered from 
the quartan ague three years, and eventually died of this disease 
complicated by hard drinking and a rigorous military life.3 If 
the writer of D.S.H. knew that the arch enemy of his faith was 
already in the grip of a mortal disease, prediction of his death 
would be easy. Since Jannaeus was already well advanced in his 
sickness when D.S.H. was written, but was not yet dead, the 
date of composition of the document must be in the last three 
yeats of Jannaeus’ rule, and probably in the last year (79-76, 


1 If the unemended form of his title is retained (Unique Teacher), the 
argument advanced above is not invalidated. 

2 B.A.S.O.R. no. 126 (April, 1952), 10 ff. 

3. Antiq. xu, xv, 5; Wars, 1, iv, 8; cf. D.S.H. 9: 5, 6; 11: 12-15; 12: 6. 
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probably 77 s.c.). The Wicked Priests of D.S.H. 8: 4-12: 15 are, 
thus, John Hyrcanus (8: 8) and Alexander Jannaeus (9: 9, 11: 4, 
12: 2, 12: 8).! 

The second Teacher of Righteousness was still alive when 
D.S.H. was written. Reference to the abuse of the Teacher “in 
order to swallow him up in the passion of his anger with a view 
to exiling him” (11: 5) indicates rather a savage attack which 
failed of its purpose than the martyrdom of the Teacher. If this 
Teacher is the same person as the Teacher of the Community in 
Z.F., he must have died sometime between the composition of 
D.S.H. and Z.F., since his death is recorded in the latter docu- 
ment. Beginning his ministry in the time of Hyrcanus I, he 
would have been an old man at the end of Jannaeus’ reign. His 
death may accordingly be placed about 70 B.c. This event came 
to be regarded as marking the beginning of the last phase of 
history, a period of forty years, after which the Messiah would 
appear. Sometime during the forty years, then, Z.F. was written. 
The Teacher of the Community, its leader for many eventful 
vears, was gone, and the author of Z.F. undertook the task of 
exhorting his fellow believers to faithfulness during the few 
remaining years of trial. In doing this he drew heavily upon the 
original precepts of the Lawgiver of Damascus, probably as in- 
terpreted by successive Teachers of Righteousness and especially 
by the Teacher of the Community. He underlined those which he 
considered most important and continually stressed the urgent 
necessity for unfailing obedience until the Messiah should come 
to set right an oppressive and hostile world.? 


V 


The chief merit of this reconstruction, which may now be sum- 
marized, is that it spreads the early history of the Qumran Com- 
munity over a sufficient span of time to account for the apparent 
stability and antiquity of the group as we know it from its 


documents. 


(2) A period of inarticulate spiritual unrest (¢. 198-c. 178 B.C.). 
(4) Abortive attempt, led by the Teacher of Righteousness of 
the first half of D.S.H. (also the Star, Lawgiver, and first Teacher 


' Brownlee, op. cit. p. 13 refers 9: 1 to the death of Aristobulus I. While 
this may be so, the language is suited to a description of Jannaeus’ sufferings 
in his last years. 


2 Cf. the division of Z.F. into ‘“‘ Admonitions” and ‘‘Laws”’. 
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of Righteousness mentioned in Z.F.), to reform the Jerusalem 
priesthood, then led by Onias III with Jason a power behind the 
scenes (¢. 170 B.C., the House of Absalom incident). 

(¢) Period of consolidation of doctrine and basic law in 
Damascus under the Lawgiver. 

(7) Return to Judah for intense missionary activity during the 
religious upheaval of early Maccabean times. Gradual increase 
in membership and influence (¢. 165-¢. 115 B.C.). 

(e) Crisis in the rule of John Hyrcanus I in the latter part of 
which the Qumran site was occupied. The Teacher of Righteous- 
ness of the second half of D.S.H. (the Teacher of the Community 
of Z.F.) is the leader (¢. 110 B.C.). 

(f) Intensification of hostility with persecution of the Teacher 
under Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.c.). 

(g) D.S.H. written (¢. 77 B.C.). 

(4) Alexander Jannaeus dies (76 B.c.). 

(i) The Teacher of the Community dies (¢. 70 B.c.). 

(j) Z.F. written (¢. 70-c. 30 B.C.). 

(k) The Teacher of Righteousness par excellence (the Messiah) 
expected about forty years after the death of the Teacher of the 
Community (i.e. ¢. 30 B.C.).! 

The Thanksgiving Hymn found in col. 4 of the Thanksgiving 
Scroll from Cave 12 may very well be biographical or auto- 
biographical of the founder of the sect who has been distin- 
guished in this paper as the first Teacher of Righteousness or the 
Lawgiver.3 It reflects almost every element of his life and work 
as they have been reconstructed above. The “Covenant of Re- 
pentance” for which he was responsible could well rest on just 
such a personal experience of guilt and alienation overcome by 
the love and mercy of God as this hymn describes. 


For I remember my guilt, and the faithlessness of my fathers. . .and 
I said “Because of my sin am I excluded from thy covenant”. Then I 
remembered the strength of thine hand and the multitude of thy 
mercies, and I was restored and arose; my spirit stood firm in the 
presence of affliction, for I leaned on thy steadfast love and the multi- 
tude of thy mercies (4: 34-7). 


1 Translations of Z.F. passages are made from the Hebrew text as given 
in Rabin, op. cit. Citations follow the reference system of the same work. 
Translations from D.S.H. are made from the text in The Dead Sea Scrolls of 
St Mark’s Monastery, ed. by Millar Burrows, vol. 1 (New Haven, 1950). 

2 The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University, ed. by E. L. Sukenik 
(Jerusalem, 1955), col. 4, pl. 38. 

3 Les Manuscrits du Désert de Juda, G. Vermés (Paris, 1954), p. 189. 
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The second requisite of the Lawgiver’s work—unusual insight 
into the meaning of the sacred writings—is also described: 
“Thou hast made me to understand thy marvellous mysteries” 
(4: 27f.). A situation of antipathy between the speaker in the 
hymn and the most powerful religious leaders of his day, and by 
implication a personal confrontation with his adversaries such as 
the House of Absalom incident requires, seems to lie behind a 
long section of the hymn (4: 8-21). The expulsion, or impending 
expulsion, of the Teacher from Judaea (the necessary background 
for the Damascus covenant) may be indicated in ll. 8 f.: “They 
thrust me forth from my land like a bird from its nest.” Finally, 
the activity of the hero of the hymn in gathering and instructing 
disciples within the framework of a covenant relationship is 
indicated. “‘ Thou hast not besmeared with shame the faces of all 
who inquired of me, who gathered together for thy covenant. 
Those who walk in the way of thine heart hearkened to me” 
(4: 23f.). It is significant that in this poem, which so well 
describes the career of the Lawgiver as reconstructed in this 
paper, no mention is made of the founding of an organized 
community with a common tule of life. 
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THE USE OF SONGS IN THE NOVELS 
OF ABRAHAM MAPU 


By D. ParrERson, Manchester 


Characteristic of the second period of the movement of Haskalah, 
which embraces approximately the years 1815-80, is the con- 
siderable poetic literature, which bears the stamp of originality 
and not merely of translation. Although the greater part of this 
poetry is of a serious nature, largely devoted to epic or historical 
themes, in which thought and reflexion predominate and personal 
emotion appears somewhat forced, there is, nevertheless, a 
certain admixture of lyric poetry, even if comparatively small. 
No less characteristic of this period is the diversity of literary 
forms which the individual writer felt it his duty to produce. 
Indeed Abraham Mapu is distinguished not only for his creation 
of the Hebrew novel, but also for his almost exclusive devotion 
to that single branch of literature.! 

Nevertheless, within the framework of his stories Mapu has 
interspersed a considerable number of poems in the form of 
songs, of which eight appear in Ahabat Ziyyon, five in Ashmat 
Shomron, two in ‘Ayit Zabua‘ and one—in the form of a Piyyat— 
in the fragment Hoze Hezyonot. In addition there is a passage in 
rhymed prose in ‘Ayit Zabua‘,2 and several passages in rhymed 
prose in Hoze Hezyonot.3 Only in Ahabat Ziyyon, however, may 
they be regarded as an integral and important element, by virtue 


1 Cf. J. Klausner, nwann aayn nmpon ow miwe'n, 11 (Jerusalem 1939), 
392. Of Abraham Mapu’s novels, Ahabat Ziyyon and Ashmat Shomron describe 
life in Palestine at the time of Isaiah; the former was published in 1853, 
while of the latter, part 1 appeared in 1865 and part 11 in 1866. “Ayit Zabua‘ 
is a lengthy novel of contemporary life, of which part 1 appeared in 1858, 
part 11 in 1861 and part 111 in 1864; a second edition containing all five parts 
appeared posthumously in 1869. Of a fourth novel, Hoze Hegyonot, which 
depicts events at the time of the pseudo-Messiah, Shabbethai Zebi, only a 
fragment remains. The work was sent to the censor in 1858, but Mapu’s 
enemies brought pressure on the censor to forbid its publication, with such 
success that the manuscript disappeared altogether. See R. Brainin, an738 
XD (Piotrokow, 1900), pp. 65-6. Seven chapters alone are extant of a 
work reputed to have run into ten complete parts, although strong arguments 
have been advanced to the effect that only the first part was actually written. 
See J. Klausner, op. cit. pp. 346 ff. 

2 Part v, ch. 2. 3 Chs. 3 and 6. 
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both of their comparative frequency in proportion to the length 
of the novel and of the specific atmosphere which they are 
intended to create. Little of this intention can be discerned in the 
songs which appear in Ashmat Shomron. Both here, and more 
particularly in the case of the other examples cited, their very 
infrequency makes them incidental. Their interest, therefore, is 
mainly intrinsic. 

The songs in general, and those found in the historical novels 
in particular, are distinguished primarily by the lack of poetic 
inspiration and the unsuitability of the form. With regard to the 
latter, their entire structure, within the framework of a biblical 
setting, is a complete anachronism.! It is true that the prose of 
the Hebrew Bible is not infrequently interspersed with fragments 
of poetry, and Mapu may have been motivated by a desire to 
emphasize this tendency. But the poetry of the Old Testament 
is characterized by parallelism and by a rhythmic system of stress 
accents,? while the conception of a regular, syllabic metre does 
not exist. Moreover, with the exception of a few, isolated in- 
stances,3 there is no trace of rhyme. But Mapu regularly uses a 
thoroughgoing system of rhyme together with types of syllabic 
metres, which are wanting not merely in the poetry of the Old 
Testament, but also in Paitanic and Medieval Hebrew literature, 
and which, indeed, first make their appearance in the literature 
of the Haskalah movement, modelled entirely on the European 
pattern.4 The very fidelity which Mapu demonstrated in the 
handling of his biblical material, in the setting, in the style and 
particularly in the language, and the real measure of success he 
attained in recreating a genuine, historical atmosphere only serve 
to emphasize the anachronistic nature of his songs—a glaring 
discrepancy made even more obvious by the paucity of poetic 
inspiration. 

In the sense that Milton felt himself to be writing prose with 


™ Cf. J. Klausner, op. ci. p. 321; also 093133 DMN, I (Tel-Aviv, 1925), 179. 

2 See G. B. Gray, The Forms of Hebrew Poetry (London, 1915), passim. 

3 E.g. Ps. xxxiv. 5-6; Job, xxi. 4; xxviii. 16; xxxiii. 17. Even in these 
instances the rhyme is probably accidental. 

4 The process of freeing Hebrew poetry from metrical shackles based on 
the dominant Yated and Tenuab of the Spanish period was gradually com- 
pleted by M. H. Luzzatto, D. Franco-Mendes and N. H. Wessely. Mapu’s 
deep appreciation of the work of Luzzatto and Wessely may be inferred from 
a significant reference to the former’s drama, La-Yesharim Tehillah, and the 
latter’s epic, Shire Tiferet, in “Ayit Zabua‘, part u, ch. 7. For the influence on 
Mapu of poetic forms favoured by Wessely, see below, p. 385, n. 8. 
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his left hand, Mapu displays a similar awkwardness in poetic 
composition. It is strange that the rich admixture of imagery, 
rhythm and dexterity of language, which infuses his prose with a 
poetic quality of very high order, is sadly lacking in the poetry 
itself. One searches in vain for the calm balance, the illuminating 
phrase and the economy of expression, which everywhere abound 
in his prose. But particularly conspicuous is the want of rich 
inspiration, the essential element of poetry, which conjures up 
the vivid picture and arouses daring associations in the mind. 
Mapu’s poetry is clumsy and wooden, obviously laboured and 
forced. Its emotional content is flat and the general impression 
one of artificiality. Frequently too, it would appear that his 
musical ear is faulty—in spite of his well known love of music!— 
for the rhythm is halting and the scansion often imperfect.? It is 
as though the very quality of rhythmic lyricism, which distin- 
guished his prose, refused to be encompassed within the con- 
fines of poetic form. 

Mapu’s putpose in introducing the songs into Ahabat Ziyyon 
is clear. The lyric song is closely allied to the pastoral idyll, of 
which a strong element pervades the novel, and the connexion 
between shepherd-hero and singer is exemplified traditionally by 
King David. Mapu believed—and rightly so—that the spirit of 
Ababat Ziyyon might well be enhanced by the interspersion of a 
number of songs. But he was faced with the problem either of 
couching these songs in the form of psalms, more in keeping 
with the biblical setting of the novel, or of resorting to a poetic 
mould in normal use among his contemporaries, but in this case 
constituting an anachronism. It is suggested that his choice of 
the latter may have been influenced by Bulwer Lytton’s The Last 
Days of Pompeii, in which many songs in European form are 
introduced anachronistically into an historical framework, and 
with which Mapu may have been familiar in its German or 


' See R. Brainin, op. cit. pp. 16-17. 

2 The scansion of Mapu’s poetry varies depending on whether the vocal 
sh*wa is counted as a separate syllable. But in neither case is it entirely 
satisfactory. An example of the number of syllables per line, with the vocal 
shtwa ignored (a), and counted separately (b), is given below. The song 
thus treated is the fourth song in Ahabat Ziyyon, ch. 10. But similar irregu- 
larities occur in all the songs. The fact that (a) and (b) diverge along different 
lines emphasizes the metrical irregularity: 

(2) 8, 7, 8, 8; 8, 9, 9, 8; 8, 8, 8, 8; 8, 9, 8, 8; 9, 8, 8, 8; 8, 8, 8, 8. 

(b) 9, 8, 8, 93 9, 11, 9, 10; 9, 11, 8, 11; 8, 11, 9, 103 9, 9, 10, 10; 9, 9 


II, 10. 
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French translation.! But it is more likely that Mapu, essentially a 
Romantic, was influenced by the lyric poetry of the French, 
German and English romantic movements in literature, some of 
whose spirit had penetrated the second period of Haskalah and 
profoundly influenced the lyric poetry of that movement, as best 
exemplified by Mapu’s contemporary, Micah Joseph Lebensohn.? 
In either case an experiment of this nature can prove successful 
only in the hands of a genuine poet, and Mapu’s inadequate self- 
criticism with regard to his poetic creations sadly undermines 
the effect. 

Of the eight songs in Ahabat Ziyyon3 five ate sung by the 
hero, Amnon,‘ and revolve upon three principal themes—the 
superiority of pastoral to city life, the pain of a hopeless love 
that cannot be requited, and the praise of Zion. They provide a 
foil to the hero’s character, bearing witness to the sweet voice that 
accompanies his many natural virtues, and are quite compatible 
with the idyllic background of his shepherd upbringing. His last 
song takes the form of a letter written to the heroine, Tamar. 
Of the remaining three, the first is a drinking song,5 the second a 
song of the city watchmen® and the third a temple song.”? The 
latter is woven into the soliloquy which heralds Amnon’s re- 
appearance after a long absence and exercises a certain dramatic 
effect. The drinking song retains a flavour of the boisterousness 
which the villains contribute to the story, its last line being 
reminiscent of the famous student-song Gaudeamus Igitur. But 
the song of the watchmen—consisting of a single stanza—is 
particularly unconvincing, and gives the impression of being 
more in the tradition of comic opera than the romantic novel. 

Mapu’s favourite stanza consists of six lines with a rhyme 
scheme a.a.b.c.c.b. in each verse.’ This form is found in the 

1 J. Klausner, op. cit. p. 321. In the English novel, however, the songs 


represent a far more integral element, and despite the modern rhyme and 
metre are much more akin to the classical spirit. 

2 As an illuminating example of M. J. Lebensohn’s translation from 
Lamartine, see K. A. Bertini’s article in mi33, xxvit (Tel-Aviv, 1952), 
NO. 7, p. 9. 

3 They are found in chs. 4, 7 (two songs), 10, 16, 24, 28 and 29. 

* Songs 1, 2, 3, 4 and 7. 5 Ch. 16. 

® Ch. 24. 7 Ch. 29. 

8 This type of stanza was introduced into Hebrew literature by N. H. 
Wessely, and was widely adopted by Hebrew poets for more than sixty 
years. The most prominent poet contemporary with Mapu, Abraham Baer 
Lebensohn, was particularly prone to this form. See his wip naw wn, 
4th ed. (Wilna, 1895), vols. 1, 11 and m1. 
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second, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth songs. Elsewhere he uses 
a four-line stanza with a rhyme scheme a.b.a.b., with the ex- 
ception of the first song, which contains sixteen lines j in a single 
stanza with a rhyme scheme a.b.a.b.c.d.c.d., etc. By and large 
the rhymes are accurate, although from time to time the metre 
fluctuates unsteadily. Typical of the artificial and stilted style and 
the lack of emotional content is the following couplet from 
Amnon’s second song: 


mrp ow wD mob) 
mvs) seav> — minw> 2°5 


Again in his next song, Amnon describes Jerusalem with the 


words: “ET J2 PR voy ons 


It is difficult to reconcile such poor quality with the striking 
epithets of his prose descriptions. 

Whereas the purpose of the songs in Ahabat Ziyyon is clear, 
no ready explanation is forthcoming for those introduced into 
Ashmat Shomron, where they are not connected with such idyllic 
elements as the story contains. Of the five songs the first three 
are very short, the third,! indeed, consisting of only two lines— 
the second with a medial rhyme—in which the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel are compared, to the great detriment of the 
latter. The song is reminiscent of the Old Testament in its con- 
ciseness of expression and use of contrast, more in keeping with 
the biblical setting. The first two songs each consist of a single 
stanza of four lines, with a rhyme scheme a.b.a.b. The former? 
appears during the drunken orgy of the priests of Beth-El, and 
is a cursing song aimed against the kingdom of Judah, while the 
latter3 is a song of rejoicing on the death of King Ahaz. Both 
songs ate of inferior quality, remarkable only for the contrast 
they make with the magnificent prose description, in which they 
ate embedded. The fourth song‘ is a coronation ode, the choir 
singing in two parts. The five stanzas are of unequal length and 
have a complicated rhyme scheme a.a.a.a.b.b.c.c.d.b.d.b.— 
b.b.—e.b.e.b.b.b.—_f.f.g.g¢.b.—h.h.h.,5 the last three lines 
being in praise of the queen mother. The entire form of the song 
is an anachronism, although the rhythm is at times quite effective. 

1 Ashmat Shomron, U, 12. It is indicative of the author’s pronunciation 
that he rhymes b*iv1p with vwn, 

2 Ibid. 1, 13. In this poem Bj is loosely rhymed with DYES, 

3 Ibid. 1, 12. 4 Ibid. u, 13. 

5 The fifth and sixth lines comprise a refrain, which is twice repeated. 
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In the fifth song! the hero, Uzziel, succumbs to the prophetic 
spirit: “’n nn voy nxn, and sings a song of Zion, but once 
more the form is quite unbiblical. There are six stanzas, each of 
six lines and again Mapu uses the rhyme scheme a.a.b.c.c.b. 
But the very short lines and swift metre give the impression not 
of prophetic inspiration, but rather of doggerel verse. 

Of the two songs which appear in ‘Ayit Zabua‘ the first? has 
a double interest. It is contained in a letter from Naaman to 
Elisheba, consisting of four stanzas of six lines.each—the rhyme 
scheme being a.a.b.c.b.c.—together with an introduction, the 
first two lines of which are reminiscent of the Psalms.3 In the 
first place the young lovers are represented by the names Amnon 
and Tamar, thus forming a conscious reference to Ahabat Ziyyon 
and helping to set the fashion of the day.4 Secondly the last two 
lines of each verse constitute a recurring refrain, which contains 
an acrostic on the names Amnon and Tamar in the manner of 
Paitanic and Medieval Hebrew poetry.5 The lyric feeling of this 
poem is far more genuine, and it remains one of Mapu’s happier 
creations, possibly because the form, in the framework of a novel 
of contemporary life, is no longer an anachronism. The second 
song® is a youthful composition of the boy Raphael and consists 
of two verses in rhymed couplets, the first containing eighteen 
lines and the second sixteen;7 but the lines are short, the metre 
uneven and the quality poor. Mapu’s own philosophy appears in 
the words which Naaman—in the true spirit of Haskalah— 
addresses to his brother Raphael before he reads the poem: 


YT! OVD 3b] BANS PW NN RYAN ON - PNY AWS? NN FJR+-- 


But by this very criterion the sin must remain unforgiven! 

The introduction to Hoze Hezyonot contains a panegyric to the 
tulers of Russia, mentioning by name Norov, the Russian 
Minister of Public Institutions, who had incurred Mapu’s grati- 


1 Ibid. 11, 20. 2 “Ayit Zabua‘, i, 14. 

3 Cf. Ps. xlv. 1. 

+ So powerful was the impact of Ababat Ziyyon that young lovers began 
to apply the names of the hero and heroine to each other. See R. Brainin, 
op. cit. p. 48. 

5 Alphabetic acrostics occur in the Old Testament: Nahum i; Ps. ix, x 
and cxix; Lamentations. See G. B. Gray, op. cit. chs. 7 and 8. Acrostics on 
names, however, are not found. 

6 “ Ayit Zabua‘, U1, 4. 

7 The last four lines of the second verse are compounded from the last 
two lines of the first verse followed by the first two lines of the poem in 
reverse order, except that 5s nban becomes 1n%mn. 
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tude for his personal congratulations in 1857.! The poem consists 
of six stanzas with the favourite rhyme scheme a.a.b.c.c.b. It 
expresses the hope that both the Jewish people and the Hebrew 
language will benefit from the enlightened rule of Czar Alex- 
ander II,2 but again there is little poetic spirit. The fragment 
itself contains a poem in the form of Piyyut, and bears a rather 
more genuine stamp.3 But its main interest, together with that 
of the rhymed prose which accompanies it, lies in the question 
which is put to the seer, their author, in the passage preceding 
the song: 


Ponna post 927m wren pw 49 nana yn 
To which question the seer replies: 


YER “Nw 02 NI WR NINA 37 [A ANAT My — 79 TIA DIN 
eo oqer 139 WTP 


This may, perhaps, shed some light on the problem of the inclu- 
sion of the poems in the novels. It is, in any case, an affirmation 
of Mapu’s belief in the intrinsic value of the song. 


t See J. Klausner, op. cit. p. 339. 

2 The first years following his accession to the throne in 1855 seemed to 
herald an era of reform. See L. Greenberg, The Jews in Russia, 1 (New Haven, 
1944), 73 ff. Cf. J. Raisin, The Haskalah Movement in Russia (Philadelphia, 


1913), Pp. 223 ff. 
3 Hove Hezyonot, ch. 6. 
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A CYPRIOT WAKFIYA 
By C. F. BEcCKINGHAM, Manchester 


The wak fiya transcribed and translated below is dated 7 Gumada 
II 1236 (12 March 1821), and is in the possession of Mr Ahmet 
Kadicik of Limassol in Cyprus. I am very grateful to him for 
giving me an opportunity to copy and his permission to publish 
it.' Some years ago a certified copy was deposited in the Land 
Registry Office at Paphos. Owing to the kind co-operation of 
Mr J. R. G. Harrop, Director of Lands and Surveys, Cyprus, I 
have been able to obtain photographs of this copy and of three 
other relevant papers from the Office. One of these is an English 
translation of the principal part of the wak fiya; this is useful for 
ascertaining the correct forms of Greek names, sometimes deeply 
hidden amid the ambiguities of the Arabic script in the original 
document. The other two are English translations of i‘/éus, or 
announcements of legal decisions, signed by the Turkish governor 
of Cyprus and the Kadi respectively. The first is dated the day 
after the wak fiya and confirms it. The second is dated 9 Ragab 
1273 (5 March 1857) and is concerned with enforcing its pro- 
visions, which had been infringed. 

The documents concern an estate (¢iftlik) at Lapithiou, a 
village of about 150 inhabitants, lying in somewhat inaccessible 
hilly country in the Paphos district, about fifteen miles inland and 
a little over a mile from the famous monastery of Chrysoro- 
yiatissa. The villagers are almost all Muslims and regard them- 
selves as Turks, but they normally speak Greek. It is a poor 
village and suffered severely in the earthquake of 1953. It now 
presents to the traveller the incongruous spectacle of a straight 
tow of pre-fabricated houses. The wak fiya is of interest for two 
reasons. The owner of the estate and founder of the wak f recalls 
her descent from a Christian lady who was married to an officer 
of the Ottoman army which conquered Cyprus in 1570-1, and 


1 T also wish to thank Avukat Fadil Korkut, of Nicosia, from whom I 
first heard of this document, and Mr Suha Faiz, Assistant Commissioner of 
Limassol, who helped me to trace the owner. For several of the local 
traditions quoted I am indebted to Ahmet Cavus, Police Sergeant in charge 
at Mallia, Limassol District, in 1954. In preparing the document for publi- 


cation I have received much valuable help from Professor P. Wittek of 
London University. 
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was converted to Islam. It also provides a remarkable example of 
the power of the Orthodox Church in the island in the half 
century preceding the Greek Revolution. It relates that the 
Christians were able to kill a Turkish landowner, seize his estate 
and convert a mosque into a church. 


pos! Olas aul pus 
pAigpel Gram Og oF jolla Ose eg od dle dol tu Y clits te og de 
cates de pAadly Sgbatly Cabal y gaaig hii ayjal pk Gael Gladl aT 
phe STs shally 241 oye Geil 
aS Nol Golky Sel arulisly phuig pf thle o# ObLT pal de LI 
AKC > Glide gees OF ottsls Cygne dr F gels ali aeberw Gh YE 
el Wd LE Gb ys TS ame Gl dudete CT Td Gb y Gor 
lent shee db 79 pts Anal GT Db ys De OAT A1ys clipe 
Ais dete (thee obvanny Glimyly+ CIT Gy Ode pe 9 abl arte gee thidecin 
Aabd Cyd oli Vooys loleylinly Iyoggny Logintl® sone abl oo oe OAT 
eyars neg Seyets oti big 29 gel)! es OlhiKes lego attleg Hors Ay TIK 
pre 428 HELL Vigne ARS SIL 99 9 Lege Aebd UI abl Jails bes! 
AF CLs oily ge lie Gale oli li) LL OF otebl Os! Geyb aye 
Bealls de Sle OF Adbail Gadget LT OAT tide ge LT OWys 
doe gy glial Oly orn s Glaylps cangl Ae yT Oth Gere me sella Gye Ost 
95 de OV a9) oti grugla CIT thes Jae ygype Httin Qed T CISL oT OK LT 
LL jyF de Ora! Ob ym pAb Areas! gud yl deem Odile Artery yo opbage 
cre bey 52 SG Soe y oy le abl Slate sear gnctl Cole Gore lig) 
rode ten Sebi! das HH pay Goze lic oltal gh aad; lo odie 
Cigng th guy Or Le Jeol Otte atsle CS Ol gues Cr Sl by) get 
OE Bal augT Opes p59 plh Jeol digng be & LT sal aur Jes 
bse thepedll cogs pedldal bd aparen” Atedt ryd Col joe al dhy Vaal 
Salmo Se dy lb & CMe Ole party Kel Gye po Hho oA Ni pais 
geal tgs Abeene GH E aryjol Pleles » Hales F3 fol a cu! 
Og Alyy de doing rely JF Ca y CS 7569 wll OVs! jaety to 
eS 9 ONAL! mati bend OSL soiley roles bbe Ql yl 
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A CYPRIOT WAKFIYA 
Cyspim Analy apa Ke le ply abl GW Olde oy Jes € plile J 
Cybel Ardem peut odperals SH! Rsk! oto nul cog cies ait 
AU deem Shri gelans'Y Sale roy CAartay Gyle ale Gell ls Quyt 
rng tig aly! At 2 po nny ihe cent? ity dol Gy slat Litby deal 
Shri glonsY Gale Garis oF lug Syl els as y525+ Athy! byt als gets 
ctl slel abl dept SI agthy orl)! OSL Gls be oy lye pac FT 
cdi gl oy gS che Ue ALLE Art dug pllis de GasljLely LE SVs! Gol 
Ainelins Solo Glo! Ab Ayame Ard Cyd Dol jg Kel they coalal 0d T Lal 
oly Arayjal pAul GDlaly CAST Hate 52 (god fal gO! deme Ue pat 
sale) GHulis Lele Syopsal Oleryy AT 1y eral CNlol alone Gade 
gtirlen slips glotoo jeraltt oS 929 Suge aplinks bud Oy 8 y Od) 
a yd drew Seda! eleyls Soy Ade toaes Gldl G UT dy am leh +e 
Cram Chrmdeiny Wii gud O9yd9 Sa) yE9) Oggel obs ole! diay Td, 
Sey apd ue Atay dT yh ote t Osl awl jtignr! Gl! As le. 
Aad Sait Uys lbs Giee hy aol coals nyt oS yy cddundie 
Amulet Cys! aby pins BT ABW! Ole HLS Qo Let ep pac FT le 
prt bat eK QAbiy Aled gs pal TG Arata G au O2,57 as Hilary 
aloly Mle ald Aas ayyadl fo obey dey Ley aysVol ool ol 45S aly 
LS ay WSles algl aby pts a Tl hie Tbs OV gl So aneyt lel aptly 
Alay doyyt QWs! Gand Cpls! Auyglol Pyle opty pli 59S oy! ade 
Aly! abyyiney Mle Aud” ZUI oVol ald ALady lil angytes ity 
Loday dy ce Ala! SIE re OKI artirssiy Sle Sle ava Yai da on 
s+ gale pod dam ple Gene alll O Aida GSU! le atl UU ae 
wily oly COSI Cw ate SI sole 
gen 45 CMe Glee Cry Aigtigs pg atile Ci ye 


' Both my copies read jes, “our Mubassil”’, and this appears also in the 
English version from Paphos. (For this word, see below, p. 397, n. 22.) 
Professor Wittek, however, considers this to be ‘“‘absolutely impossible” 
and informs me that the correct reading must be as given in the text. 
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TRANSLATION 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Praise without limit and thanksgiving without end to the Maker, 
one and absolute, Who is able to say “Be” and it is, Who formed 
and fashioned man in perfect symmetry, and blessings and peace 
be upon him who shall intercede for the sinners on the Day of 
Resurrection and Judgement, and upon the people of righteous- 
ness. Whereafter, the reason for writing this veridical document 
is as follows. 

What is known as the Lapithiou estate lies within the boun- 
daries of the village of Lapithiou, which belongs to the sanjak of 
Paphos.! It is bounded on one side by the channel carrying away 
the water from the outlet of the fountain of the said village, on 
another by the water channel known as Papa Louka? that runs 
to the river,3 on another side it extends to the houses of the 
village, and on another side is bounded by the spring of Gyxw 
ByYAGY‘ fountain, by the lower village cemetery and in places by 
the road leading to Yediji5 fountain. It includes four adjacent 
plots of land known as GMASYNWDYA, HWLWDRA, ASKARMADA, 
and BRWWLA,® about eighty déndims7 in extent, together with the 
trees, both those that bear fruit and those that do not, the houses 
and two ponds on the said land, and also the said Papa Louka 
channel, which runs from the place called Papa Louka, on the 
slope of the mountain called Vouni Dagh® facing the said village, 
and which follows an ancient course passing below Aya Moni 
metochi,9 along the whole length of the said slope of the mountain 
where it adjoins Aya Avrois,!° beside Elaio'™ spring, by the side 
of the Stavro road’? near the upper village cemetery, among the 
village houses and into the said ponds above and below the 
houses of the said estate, running from every Thursday morning 
until Saturday evening.!3 This Lapithiou estate and much other 
freehold property belonged to our great ancestor Signorina 
Elleni daughter of mystrw,!* otherwise called ‘A’i8e Hanim,!5 
whom our mighty ancestor Riistem Bey, having come as a com- 
mander when the island was conquered,'® took as his lawful wife. 
From her it passed successively to her son ‘Ali son of Riistem 
Bey, to his son Kése Ahmed Aga son of ‘Ali, and to his sons 
Tahir and ‘Aziz, sons of Kése Ahmed Aga, being until the year 
one thousand two hundred and fourteen!7 undisputed private 
property held and enjoyed by our ancestors aforesaid. At that 
time, when our father Sulaiman Halleri!® son of Tahir Bey was a 
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boy, the Christian dimmis, by reason of their preponderance over 
us Muslims, murdered Tahir Bey and ‘Aziz Bey, our aforesaid 
grandfather and uncle, and wrongfully seized their said estate 
and all their other properties on behalf of the monks of Caml 
monastery.'9 My brothers Mehmed and ‘Ali sons of Sulaiman 
Halleri and I have now applied to the court and established our 
rights. The properties which were restored to us by the govern- 
ment were divided among us. The Lapithiou estate including the 
said running water and all else that it comprises fell to my share. 
Trusting in the everlasting God and seeking to please the one 
Lord, I have made it a perpetual, valid (sabih) wak f,?° dedicating 
it absolutely and in perpetuity, with the condition that the said 
Lapithiou estate, including the running water and all else that it 
comprises, shall be administered by my daughter Havva daughter 
of ‘Ali Kinari,2! or else leased in accordance with the sar‘ to the 
mosque which our grandfather Kése Ahmed Aga had erected 
in the middle of the said estate and where the ceremonies of 
Muslim prayer had been performed until the year one thousand 
two hundred and fourteen, when the Christian d/wmis overcame 
the people of Islam, scattered and dispersed them, and the monks 
of Camli monastery seized the mosque and made it into a church, 
but which mosque our liberator His Excellency the illustrious and 
gracious Mehmed Pa8a2? has now converted and restored to its 
former estate. From the profit and rental that accrue this mosque 
is to be supplied with olive oil for lighting the lamps, and with 
mats to cover the floor of the interior. The imam is to receive a 
monthly salary of ten gur#s,23 and also a monthly salary of five 
gurus for reading Ya Sin24 the noble every night and the whole 
Kur’an every holy night for the repose of my soul. When these 
emoluments have been paid the surplus and residue is assigned to 
my said daughter so long as she shall be clad in the garment of 
life, and no one is to interfere with her financial management and 
administration. After the death of my said daughter and the 
fulfilment of the conditions I have specified, the surplus is to 
be assigned to all her male descendants in equal shares, from 
generation to generation, the eldest of the said children managing 
ot leasing the property in accordance with the sar‘. May God 
Who is Exalted forfend, but should it happen that the line of male 
children become extinct, then all the conditions I have stipulated 
are to be fulfilled and all the payments I have enumerated made, 
and the surplus is to revert and be assigned to her female 
descendants. 
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Whereafter, may the power and potentiality of violating this 
and the possibility of changing it be unattainable. If any shall 
change this after hearing it, then those that change it shall be 
guilty. God hears and knows. Written on the seventh day of the 
latter Gumada in the year one thousand two hundred and thirty 
$ix.25 

On the part of ‘A’iSe Kultim Kitna daughter of Sulaiman 
Halleri of the village of Lapithiou. 


NOTES 


1. One of six into which Cyprus was divided. It was larger than 
the present Paphos district, as it included the sub-district (nabiye) of 
Avdimou, which is now part of Limassol district. 

2. This channel is marked on the most detailed modern maps. The 
second &4f in the Turkish spelling is due to the doubling of consonants 
characteristic of Cypriot Greek pronunciation. Cf. below, p. 395, n. 14. 

3. The Ezuza. 

4. In the English version from Paphos this name appears as Chikko 
Biago. The first word may be Kykko, the name of the famous Cypriot 
monastery where an icon of the Virgin ascribed to St Luke is pre- 
served. The first letter would normally be palatalized in the Cypriot 
dialect; the further confusion with g may be due merely to the script. 
I am grateful to my colleague Dr J. A. Boyle for the suggestion that 
the second word may be a form of ty, of which there is a modern 
variant Tnyddi, “well” or “fountain”. Mr David Phillips, to whose 
knowledge of Greek dialects I am much indebted, informs me that the 
first letter could easily be voiced and that, since intervocalic fricatives 
readily disappear and can be replaced by other fricatives, the form 
uTnyidyi, or uTnyicKi if the word is treated as a diminutive, is a 
plausible Cypriot variant. It is thus conceivable that the name means 
“Kykko fountain”. 

5. Perhaps Turkish yedig?, for yedekci?, a man who leads horses or 
mules with a rope. 

6. In the Paphos version these names appear as.Gamniashinoudia, 
Holetria, Scasmata and Perivolia which, if they are correct, imply that 
the Turkish spellings are irresponsible. Mr Phillips informs me that 
the ending -oudia is old and is usually affixed to Greek rather than 
Turkish words, but I am unable to explain the name. Holetria is the 
name of a Greek village in the Paphos district, in the valley of the 
Xeropotamos. It is derived by Simos Menardos (Totravupixov Tis 
vijoou Kutpou in ’A@nva, xvii (1905), 361) from yoaétpa. On this word, 
which means “pipe” or “channel”, see Leontios Makhairas, Recital 
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concerning the Sweet Land of Cyprus, tr. and ed. R. M. Dawkins, 11 (1932), 
275. MrPhillips informs me that the third name is oxé&opora, the second 
sigma being pronounced g. The initial a/if in the Turkish represents the 
euphonic / inserted by Turks before the initial because it is followed by 
another consonant. The 7 is presumably due to graphic confusion with 
x in the Arabic script. The word is applied to rough or broken ground. 
Perivolia (trepiBoA1, “ garden’”’) is a common Greek place-name. There is 
a Perivolia in Cyprus near Cape Kiti. There are others in Crete, the 
Peloponnese and Thessaly. 

7. The donim is approximately a third of an acre. Its precise area 
varied from one part of Cyprus to another. 

8. Vouni (Bouvi, for Bouvév, and dagh both mean “ mountain”). 

9. Aya Moni (&y1a pov), “holy monastery”, is Chrysoroyiatissa. A 
yeTox1 is a farm or similar dependency of a monastery or bishopric. The 
§ in the Turkish spelling represents the Cypriot pronunciation of x 
before 1 (Makhairas, op. cit. 11, 35). 

10. Avrois is presumably Aphrodisia, from which is also derived 
Vroisha, the name of a village in the Tylliria region, Nicosia district 
(Menardos, op. cit. p. 321). 

11. "EAaiov, “olive grove”. 

12. Probably the road to Stavrokonnou, a Turkish village in the 
valley of the Xeropotamos, Paphos district, some ten miles from 
Lapithiou. Two of the witnesses to this document give it as their 
residence. 

13. At other times the water would be diverted to another channel 
and would be someone else’s property. In Cypriot villages the times 
at which water flows along particular channels are strictly regulated, 
the flow being controlled by miniature dams made of stones. 

14. I have not been able to identify this lady. In the Paphos English 
versions of the wakfiya and of the governor’s i‘/an the name is written 
Mistro. The double / of her Christian name can be explained by the 
peculiarities of Cypriot Greek. In contrast to the pronunciation used 
in the Kingdom, the dialect of Cyprus not only preserves double con- 
sonants in ancient native words but sometimes doubles what were 
originally single consonants in both native and foreign words. This 
was happening before the date of this document. Makhairas (op. cit. 11, 
36) writes duipdAAns, yapdevdAAns, SAAtyos and omitdéAAv. The final 
vowel of the Christian name suggests the Greek ’EAévn. If the second 
name is to be read Maestro it may not be a true name at all, but a nick- 
hame or title, with any of the numerous meanings of the Italian maestro, 
Old French maistre or medieval Greek udotpos. No name resembling 
Maestro or Mistro occurs in Etienne de Lusignan’s list of the noble 
houses of Cyprus and I am informed by the Director of the Archivio di 

Stato in Venice that the archives in his keeping do not contain any 
televant information. 
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“Casal Lapithiou” is included in the Relatione del Regno di Cipro 
(printed by Comte Louis de Mas Latrie, Histoire de I’Ile de Chypre sous 
le régne de la Maison de Lusignan, 111, Documents, p. 507) where it is listed 
as a village belonging to the royal domain and forming part of the 
“baliazzo”’ of Covucho (La Covocle, Kouklia or Old Paphos). The 
Relatione was dated by Mas Latrie to the early years of the Venetian 
occupation, that is, before the end of the fifteenth century. Sir George 
Hill, however, has proved (History of Cyprus, 111, 765, n. 1) that it must 
have been compiled between 1510 and 1521. The language of the 
wak fiya and of the governor’s i‘/an suggest that she was a person of some 
standing and the owner of the estate before her marriage. This is 
strongly confirmed by local tradition in western Cyprus, and it is not 
likely that her name would have been remembered had she been a 
nonentity. The estate may have been sold to her family by the authorities 
after the compilation of the Re/atione. Sales of portions of the former 
royal domain were not uncommon; many examples are recorded by 
Sanuto (cf. Hill, op. cit. 111, 777). Estates were sometimes sold to 
Cypriots (e.g. Sanuto, Diarii, xxxvut, col. 380; xLviu, col. 102) so 
that this lady may have been an Italianized Cypriot. 

A story current in Cyprus relates that the family was of noble 
Italian blood and remembered their connexion with Cyprus. In the 
late nineteenth century one of them is said to have come to find his 
Turkish relatives. He had, however, been misinformed about their 
name. He asked for Kaergk, “little mule”, instead of Kadigzk, “‘little 
judge”, and failed to find them. 

15. This shows that she was converted to Islam. 

16. Ie. in 1570-1, when the Ottomans conquered the island from 
the Venetians. 

17. 5 June 1799-24 May 1800. Two or more generations must have 
been omitted. 

18. XoAaépww is the name of a village in the Tyllitia region, Nicosia 
district. It is usually written Khaleri on English maps. 

19. I.e. the monastery of the pines, an appropriate Turkish name, 
still in use, for Chrysoroyiatissa, which is built among pine forests. 
The monastery had been almost completely rebuilt about 1770 and 
enjoyed great prosperity at this time, when the celebrated Dragoman 
of the Saray, Hajiyeoryakis Kornesios, was the most powerful person 
in Cyprus. For his connexion with Chrysoroyiatissa of which he was a 
benefactor, see C. Myrianthopoulos, Xatgnyewpydxis Kopvéctos (Nicosia, 
1934), pp. 81-2, 101-2. Kornesios was executed in 1809 (Hill, op. 
cit. IV, 118, n. 2). 

20. Sabi means that this was a true wak f, formed by the dedication 
of freehold property, mulk. 

21. The name may be connected with yowvapns, or youvapns, 
“furrier”. 
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22. The Mubassil of Cyprus, the celebrated Kii¢iik Mehmed, also 
called Pepeyi, “stutterer”, and Silah3or, “knight”. He achieved 
notoriety in the following summer by the execution of Archbishop 
Kyprianos, the three Metropolitans in Cyprus and the Abbot of Kykko. 
At this time Cyprus, like the Aegean islands other than Crete, was 
under the authority of the Kapiidan Pasa at Canakkale. He was repre- 
sented in the island by an official usually called mwuhassi/, “collector’’, 
the collection of taxes being his chief but not his sole function. 

At this time Kiitik Mehmed had not long been appointed. Local 
tradition relates that he landed at Paphos and rode to Nicosia, passing 
through Lapithiou on his way. He is alleged to have asked whether 
the fields he saw there were owned by Muslims or by Christians and 
to have been so enraged by the reply that they belonged to the monks 
of Chrysoroyiatissa that he began to belabour his informant. This 
suggests that he may have decided to curb the power of the Orthodox 
hierarchy before he arrived in Cyprus. He was certainly at Lapithiou 
when the wak f was dedicated. His confirmatory i‘lan is dated from the 
village. In the Kadi’s i‘/én of 1273/1857 it is stated that two witnesses 
had testified that they were present when the Mubassz/ held a court of 
enquiry in the courtyard of the mosque concerned. 

23. Piastres. The approximate value of a piastre in contemporary 
English money was half a crown. 

24. The thirty-sixth sé#ra of the Kur’an. 
25. 12 March 1821. 











REVIEWS 


H. ScumO6xet, Ur, Assur und Babylon: Drei Jahrtausende im Zweistromland. 
(Grosse Kulturen der Friithzeit, Band 2.) 1955. Pp. 302, including 120 of 
plates. (Gustav Klipper Verlag. Stuttgart: Pischekstrasse 72. Price: 
DM. 24.50.) 


The title of this attractively produced work is misleading. Of its two, 
approximately equal, parts, the earlier (pp. 7-152) is a broad, general survey 
of the Sumerian, Babylonian and Assyrian civilizations, in a historical setting, 
and it draws its material from all the most important excavated sites, in- 
cluding, besides Ur, Asshur and Babylon, such ancient settlements as Eridu, 
Uruk, Kish, Nippur, Eshnunna, Lagash, Akkad, Mari, Kalakh, Dur- 
Sharrukin (Khorsabad) and Nineveh. The latter part is a series of photo- 
graphic reproductions, followed by descriptive notes. 

Professor Schmdékel has an excellent knowledge of his subject, showing an 
acquaintance with even the most recent periodical literature, and he writes 
with understanding and sympathy. His book is designed for the educated 
layman, not for the specialist, and he contributes little that is original, but, 
by using an extremely compressed and colourful style, he has crammed into 
a very limited space an enormous amount of accurate and interesting in- 
formation. Especially valuable is his account of the Sumerian period which 
has hitherto been inadequately dealt with in popular writings but here 
occupies as much space as the Babylonian and Assyrian together, a pro- 
portion appropriate to its relative duration. 

The narration of political history predominates, vivid sidelights on the 
culture and daily life of the peoples being introduced at suitable places to 
embrace all the main aspects of civilization—including, among other things, 
religion, literature, art, government, law, commerce, agriculture, education, 
medicine, recreation and war. Naturally, only a bare sketch is possible of 
any of these, but the author supplies a classified bibliography of some 170 
specialized works (mainly in German) handling the various topics. This 
partly compensates for the entire absence of source-references in the body of 
the work, a lack which is also partly remedied by exact source-references to 
the plates. 

These plates, containing 168 figures, are a special feature and the re- 
productions are so large and distinct that even specialists will value them. 
A few are original and many have never appeared before in a popular work. 
They illustrate admirably not only the artistic achievements of the Mesopo- 
tamian peoples, but also the peoples themselves and their multifarious 
activities. Besides photographs, ground-plans and conjectural recon- 


structions of buildings, there are reproductions of statuary, bas-reliefs, — 


mosaics, cylinder-seals, jewellery, and a variety of small objects, but pottery 
is scarcely represented. Other important objects, such as animals and 
clothing, are amply featured in the bas-reliefs and other monuments. Each 
plate is fully described in the notes and is also referred to, in the main part 
of the book, by a conspicuous reference in the margin which, together with 
the chronological arrangement of the plates, makes cross-reference easy. 
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REVIEWS 


A very full index of names and subjects gives the book some of the virtues 
of a dictionary of Assyriology, although Sumerian and Accadian words are 
excluded throughout the work. The author has added a chronological list 
of notable rulers and a large and unusually full folding map of the ancient 
sites. In the body of the work he indicates the location of the sites and 
gives their modern equivalents. 

Here and there are short representative excerpts from the Sumerian and 
Akkadian literatures—epics, hymns, laws, letters, historical inscriptions, 
mathematical texts, etc. These are, however, sometimes not exact renderings 
but the author’s free adaptations of other scholars’ renderings, though the 
reader is not warned of this. On p. 31 the author has mistaken Babbar for 
Baba and on p. 23 he has substituted Adab for Lagash. 

Dr SchmGkel has used his detailed knowledge and fine historic imagination 
with excellent effect in some longer descriptive passages, e.g. a street-scene 
in Uruk, 2900 B.c. (pp. 1 ff.); a hunting expedition, 2800 B.c. (pp. 16 f.); the 
sacking of Lagash, ¢. 2360 B.c. (pp. 30 f.); the promulgation of a law-code 
in Ur, ¢. 2050 B.C. (pp. 51 f.); a description of Asshur, 1080 B.c. (pp. 134 ff.); 
and a scene in Babylon, 570 B.c. (pp. 142 ff.). 

There are virtually no errors in the book and no misprints. The dating of 

the Indus-civilization in the fourth-third millennium (p. 14) would be re- 
garded by many scholars as too early; the reference to supposed traditions 
of the Sumerians’s first entry into the country at Eridu after long wandering 
from the East (p. 9) goes beyond the evidence, although they may, as Dr 
Schmékel hints, have come from India; it is very doubtful that the Semites 
first entered Babylonia from the north-west, late in the third millennium, as 
he seems to suggest (p. 21); he perhaps tends to idealize the earliest Sume- 
rians (p. 11) as a peace-loving people practising a “religious state-socialism”, 
and he assumes on perhaps too slight evidence (p. 22) that state and temple, 
previously united, fell apart on the entry of the Semites. The conjecture he 
quotes (p. 22) that the plano-convex bricks represented sacrificial loaves is 
most improbable, although bread-making may have determined their form. 
Entemena was the son of Enannatum, not of Eannatum (p. 33), who was 
his grandfather; and it is only a probability that Shalmaneser V was mur- 
dered (p. 130). It is doubtful, as the author recognizes, if Nabonidus planned 
an Aramaean-Arabic coalition based on Harran and Tema (p. 150), or if a 
clerical “‘ Marduk party” in Babylon sought the aid of Cyrus against Naboni- 
dus (pp. 149 f.). The translation “‘ Leute-priester” (Akkadian wmmanu), which 
Dr Schmokel puts in quotation-marks (p. 103), is very dubious. On p. 64, 
he offers the interesting view that Greek iaomai (he reads hiaomai) is 
connected with Sumerian az# or iazu (hence with a, “water”, or ia, 
iT oil », 

The rendering of a few proper names is objectionable, namely, Eapza 
'(p. 10) for Eabzu, Esangila for Esagila, Karanduniasch for Karduniasch 
(English Karduniash), Thiamat for Tiamat and Utuchengal for Utuchegal. 

The book may be recommended as a handy, reliable and completely up-to- 
date introduction to ancient Mesopotamian history, archaeology and art, 
while the illustrations, with their notes, are of permanent value to all students 

of the ancient East, including specialists in Assyriology. 
CECIL J. MULLO WEIR 
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J. B. Prrrcuarp (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testa- 
ment. 2nd ed. revised and enlarged. 1955. Pp. xxii+ 544. (Princeton 
University Press, and Geoffrey Cumberlege, London. Price: $17.50 or 
1405.) 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1950, and it has been widely 

acclaimed for its rich service to students of the Old Testament. For a 

generation students have used the still valuable A/torientalische Texte und 

Bilder, edited by Hugo Gressmann, and the still earlier Choix de Testes 

religieux assyro-babyloniens of P. (E.) Dhorme. In addition they have had 

available for some parts of the field covered here D. D. Luckenbill’s Axcient 

Records of Assyria, J. H. Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt, and R. W. 

Rogers’s Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament. But many new texts have 

come to light since these works were published, and it is therefore no little 

service which Professor Pritchard and his team of collaborators have ren- 
dered in offering a new and up-to-date selection of texts, newly translated 
by first class scholars in the light of the work that has been done on them in 
many widely scattered publications. The first edition included Egyptian, 
Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, Ugaritic, and Aramaic texts, with a few Pales- 
tinian texts (Gezer Calendar, Moabite Stone, Samaria Ostraca, Siloam In- 
scription, and Lachish Ostraca). Naturally many of the texts appear here 
only in part, since a complete translation would necessitate a very volu- 
minous work. The new edition adds some Canaanite and North Syrian 
inscriptions in Aramaic, some South Arabian inscriptions, and some new 

Akkadian texts. 

Apart from the Addenda the material is arranged according to its literary 
genre, and not by language or country of origin. The first section contains 
mythical and epic texts, and here we have, amongst many others, Egyptian 
creation myths and heroic tales (such as the tale of Sinuhe, that of the Two 
Brothers, and the Wen-Amon story), Sumerian myths and epics (including 
Enki and Ninhursag, and Inanna’s Descent to the Nether World), Akkadian 
myths and legends (including the Creation and Gilgamesh epics, the Descent 
of Ishtar to the Nether World, and the Zu myth), some Hittite myths and 
legends (including the Song of Ullikummis, and the Telepinus Myth), and 
some Ugaritic texts (Baal and Anath, Keret, and Aqhat). Next come legal 
texts, and here we have the Lipit-Ishtar Code, the Laws of Eshnunna, the 
Code of Hammurabi, Middle Assyrian Laws, Hittite Laws, and Neo-Baby- 
lonian Laws, together with the texts of some treaties, some Hittite official 
instructions, and legal documents, including some of the legal deeds from 
Elephantine. Amongst the treaties it is especially interesting to have both 
the Egyptian and the Hittite forms of the doubly preserved treaty between 
Rameses II and Hattusilis. A collection of historical texts comes next. This 
includes a large number of Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian texts, to- 
gether with a few Hittite texts. Many of these were in the older collections, 
but others, such as the texts found in Beth-shan by Alan Rowe, have more 
recently come to light. Here, too, it is interesting to find the text from 
Tanis, which was found and lost, and only found again between the two 
World Wars by P. Montet. In this section the Palestinian inscriptions figure, 
though they are not all strictly historical texts. The Lachish Ostraca were 
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found in the 1930’s, and so did not appear in the earlier works, and are 
especially welcome here. 

Amongst the ritual texts, which come next, the execration texts, some of 
which were first published by G. Posener about the beginning of the Second 
World War, are particularly interesting. Here, as everywhere in this volume, 
we find only selections, and scholars will still need to turn elsewhere for 
fuller access to the texts. Similarly the collection of Akkadian ritual texts 
will not make such a work as Witzel’s Tammuz Liturgien superfluous. All 
that we are offered here is a handbook, and it is a rich and valuable selection 
of texts and passages. Again we find Hittite texts well represented in this 
ritual section. It is followed by a section containing hymns and prayers, 
and here they are exclusively Egyptian, Sumerian and Akkadian. 

Next we have didactic and ‘‘ Wisdom” literature. Here we find amongst 
many other texts the Instruction of Amen-em-Opet, the Akkadian Pessi- 
mistic Dialogue between a master and his slave, and the Ahiqar text found in 
Aramaic at Elephantine. Some Sumerian lamentations, Egyptian secular 
songs, some letters (including Mari texts, Amarna letters, and the well- 
known and important letters from Elephantine to Jerusalem), and a few 
miscellaneous texts, complete the volume with the exception of the Addenda. 

Of the additional texts something should be said. Amongst the Canaanite 
and Aramaic texts we have the inscription of Azitawadda of Adana, found at 
Karatepe, and some texts found in northern Syria (including the Kilamuwa 
text, a Barrakab text,! the Zakir text), the Marseilles Tariff, the Treaty 
between K¢k and Arpad, and a number of Sepulchral inscriptions. These 
constitute an important addition to the volume, which adds significantly to 
its value. Similarly the South Arabian inscriptions form a valuable addition. 
These include Sabaean, Minaean, Qatabanian, and Hadrami texts. Finally the 
additional Akkadian texts include new fragments of the Creation Epic, the 
Epic of Gilgamesh, and the Myth of Zu. 

Throughout the volume the texts are given in translation only, with brief 
introductions and notes, and the translations have all been freshly made by 
the contributors. There are bibliographical notices, and these have been 
brought up to date in the second edition, where, however, only certain 
corrections have otherwise been made without disturbing the pagination 
(except of the index). A new index for the additional material has been 
added. 

The scholars who shared with Professor Pritchard the arduous work of 
preparing this volume are J. A. Wilson, who was responsible for all the 
Egyptian material, S. N. Kramer, who dealt with the Sumerian material, 
E. A. Speiser, T. J. Meek, A. L. Oppenheim, A. Sachs, F. J. Stephens, 
R. H. Pfeiffer, and W. F. Albright, who divided the Akkadian texts, A. 
Goetze, who handled the Hittite material, H. L. Ginsberg, who dealt with 
the Ugaritic and Elephantine material, W. F. Albright, who took charge of the 
Palestinian texts and the Akkadian letters, Franz Rosenthal, who was respon- 
sible for the Canaanite and Aramaic texts in the Addenda, and A. Jamme, 


' For a new Barrakab text, cf. H. Donner, “Ein Orthostatenfragment des 
K6nigs Barrakab von Sam’al”, in Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Orientforschung, 
1 (1955), 73-98. 
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who translated the South Arabian texts. Only those who understand the 
difficulties attaching to the work they have done can fully appreciate how 
valuable is the service they have rendered to students of the Old Testament. 
Here and there their renderings have been questioned by reviewers, but it 
would be hard for anyone to translate some of these texts to the satisfaction 
of everyone, since there are uncertainties which a translator must resolve 
somehow. In making so wide a selection of texts available in a reliable and 
convenient form, the editor and translators have earned, and will receive, the 
gratitude and unstinting praise of students of the Old Testament everywhere. 
The price of the volume will put it beyond the means of many private 
persons, but it should be placed in university and public libraries wherever 
possible.! 

It should be added that owners of the first edition, who are not likely to 
wish to purchase the new edition also, may have the additional material 
separately for $1.00. H. H. ROWLEY 


M. H. Pops, E/ in the Ugaritic Texts. (Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, 
vol. 11.) 1955. Pp.x+ 116. (E. J. Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 14, for sub- 
scribers to Vetus Testamentum, Fl. 11.) 


After dealing in ch. 1 (pp. 1-15) with “The Word ’é@/ as Appellative and as 
Proper Name”’, in ch. 1 (pp. 16-21) with “The Etymology of ’é/”’, and in 
ch. 111 (pp. 22-4) with “‘Ugaritic Proper Names Compounded with i/”, 
ch. Iv (pp. 25-54) discusses “El’s Epithets and Attributes in the Ugaritic 
Texts”. These are followed first by two short chapters on “‘Elyon and 
El and Baal Shamém” (v, 55-7) and on “Bethel” (v1, 58-60), and then by 
two more detailed ones, “El’s Abode” (v1, 61-81) and “El’s Status and 
Significance in the Ugaritic Texts” (v111, 82-104). Indexes (Ugaritic Pas- 
sages, Scriptural References, Ugaritic Words, Hebrew Words, Arabic 
Words, Akkadian Words, Other Semitic Words, Sumerian Words, Hittite 
Words, Authors Cited, General Index, pp. 105-16) form the conclusion. 
The book is written with great care and with a surprisingly far-reaching 
mastery of the literature relevant to the subject and testifies to a good know- 
ledge, independent judgement, and to a great, occasionally too great, ten- 
dency towards combination. Of this two examples. The derivation from 
the Canaanite gn ’rs, “creator of the earth”, which is almost certainly to be 
assumed with Otten, “Ein kanaandischer Mythus aus Bogazkéy” (Mit 
teilungen des Instituts fiir Orientforschung, 1 (1953), 125-50), for the Churritic- 
Hittite Qunira, is (pp. 44 f.) also extended, albeit with every reservation, 
to Kinyras and Kronos. According to pp. 72-81, the ’pg which is men- 
tioned in the Ugaritic texts as the residence of the god El is supposed to be 
the well-known Aphek in the Lebanon. “It is perhaps not too daring to 
suggest, in view of the various lines of evidence that tend to localize the 
abode of El at Afga, that the Ugaritic poem SS with its torrid hieros gamos is 
the ancient prototype of the myths and rites which persisted at Aphaca 


1 For some part of the area covered in this volume a small selection of 


texts is available in K. Galling, Textbuch zur Geschichte Israel (1950), and here 
a number of the recently discovered texts figure. 
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down to Christian times and provoked Constantine to destroy the shrine” 
(p. 81). But such overdaring combinations are overshadowed by the abund- 
ance of good and relevant observations. To these belong perhaps the aware- 
ness that El designates in the OT often the ethnic god El, expressed on p. 9 
but unfortunately not extended to Ps. Ixxxii, where 5s muy of Ps. lxxxii. 1 
(p. 49) is understood as “divine council” and not as “council of El”; the 
statement made on p. 15, that 5s in 98w ‘nos 5x, Gen. xxxiii. 20, means the 
god El as distinct from Yahweh; and the supposition expressed on p. 45 
that the Canaanite El will have yielded some of his kindness and friendliness 
to Yahweh whose original character was more martial. Thus the reader 
receives from the present work manifold stimuli and we may eagerly look 
forward to the work on Baal in the Ugaritic Texts announced on p. 47, n. 95. 


O. EISSFELDT 


G. Lisowsxy, Konkordanz zum Hebraischen Alten Testament nach dem von Paul 
Kahle in der Biblica Hebraica ed. R. Kittel besorgten masoretischen Text unter 
verantwortlicher Mitwirkung von Leonhard Rost. Lief. 1. 1955. Lief. 2. 1956. 
Pp. 128 each Lieferung. (Privileg. Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt, Stuttgart. Price: 
DM. 35, or by subscription, DM. 2.60 per Lief.) 


At the Congress of Old Testament Scholars in Copenhagen, 1953, the pre- 
paration of a Concordance of the Hebrew (and Aramaic) Old Testament 
based on new principles was announced. The announcement was met with 
universal approval, and Old Testament scholars all over the world have been 
eagerly waiting for the work to be published. For the present, two parts, 
each of 128 pages, have been published. The complete work will contain 
1664 pages and is to be finished in November 1957. The distinguished 
publisher, as well as the well-known scholars engaged in the work, make it 
needless to say that this concordance is of a very high standard. 

All words of the Hebrew and Aramaic Old Testament are quoted and 
arranged in alphabetical order according to the Lexica of Gesenius, ed. Buhl, 
and of L. Kéhler. They are supplied with German, English and Latin trans- 
lations. The new and brilliant feature making this Concordance especially 
useful, however, is the systematic arrangement of the verbs and nouns. These 
words are quoted in their contexts. For the sake of space the textual extracts 
are rather short, but in compensation they have been vocalized. In every 
textual citation the subject of the verb is given ina footnote. As to the noun, 
its syntactic function in the passage quoted is stated. The quotations are 
divided into three sections; the noun as subject, as object, and in other 
functions. Furthermore the suffixes are analysed in the footnotes. By a Q 
the Qere-readings are indicated. Grammatical difficulties have been marked 
by a “!” after the reference. These are only the most important novelties of 
this admirable piece of work. The printing is a beautiful example of the work 
of the Privileg. Wirtt. Bibelanstalt. 

The need of an up-to-date Concordance of the Old Testament has been 
satisfied in a brilliant way by this magnificent work. Not only to scholars 
but also to students and clergy this Concordance will be an invaluable, in- 
dispensable tool for Old Testament study. Its completion will be awaited 
with impatience. The price is surprisingly moderate, DM. 2.60 for each of 
the twelve parts. G. GERLEMAN 
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HOLLENBERG-BupDE, Hebraisches Schulbuch. 21st ed., ed. by W. Baumgartner. 
1955. Pp. 230. (Helbing and Lichtenhahn, Basel. Price: Swiss Fr. 7.80, 
Fr./DM. 7.50.) 


It is now over a century since W. Hollenberg’s Schulbuch first saw the light 
of day. From 1873, when the third edition appeared, until 1892, his brother, 
J. Hollenberg, acted as editor, and, after his death, K. Budde assumed the 
editorship from the eighth edition (1895) until the fifteenth (1929). It was 
Budde’s wish that, when he died, the editorship should pass to W. Baum- 
gartner, who had been associated with him in the work since the twelfth 
edition (1919). The sixteenth edition (1935) accordingly appeared under 
Baumgartner’s name. The seventeenth to the twentieth editions (1943-53) 
appeared in the form of photographic reproductions, but the publication of 
the twenty-first edition has given the editor an opportunity to make some 
significant alterations, though the main plan of the work is retained. The 
chief alterations are a fresh treatment of certain paragraphs on vocalization, 
the removal, in view of their difficulty, of certain passages selected for 
reading, the provision of a larger choice of unvocalized passages for reading, 
and the inclusion of some extra-Biblical Hebrew texts. 

There are four main sections to the work. They consist of the grammar 
and syntax, together with paradigms (pp. 1-111); exercises (pp. 112-46); 
reading selections, with helpful notes (vocalized, from Genesis, Exodus, 
I Samuel, Psalms, Isaiah; unvocalized, from Tobit, Luke, Acts, the Manual 
of Discipline and the Hymns from Qumran, together with the Siloam in- 
scription (pp. 147-87); and vocabularies (Hebrew-German, German- 
Hebrew, and a separate one of the exercises, pp. 188-227). Further practice 
in vocalization is provided by a page of unvocalized verbal forms. 

The numerous editions through which this work has passed are evidence 
enough that it has been found useful by many students over a long period 
of years. In it are presented, very clearly and succinctly, the main essentials 
of Hebrew grammar and syntax. The exercises are well planned, and the 
pieces selected for reading serve their purpose excellently. There are, un- 
fortunately, numerous misprints which, it may be hoped, will be corrected 
in the next edition. There is, too, an occasional error, as, for example, "737 
MIM for 72 737 (p. 22). The work is, however, generally to be relied upon, 
and its proved usefulness suggests that it deserves to be better known in this 
country than it appears to be. D. WINTON THOMAS 


E. F. SurciiFFe, Providence and Suffering in the Old and New Testaments. 1953. 
Pp. viii + 176. (Nelson, Edinburgh. Price: 155.) 


After a short survey of the solutions of the problems indicated by the words 
“Providence and Suffering”, as they have been given by other peoples— 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians—and a more detailed presentation of the solu- 
tions offered by the Babylonians (chs. 1 and 11), chs. 111-1x discuss what the 
Old Testament says on this subject, and ch. x what the New Testament says. 
Ch. x1 summarizes the results of chs. 11-x, and a subject index together with 
one of Biblical passages terminates the volume. The presentation, which 
testifies to the author’s familiarity with the Bible and its environment 4s 
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well as with the scientific study of both fields, gives a reliable picture of its 
subject. It goes without saying that this is done from the Catholic point of 
view of the author. Even so, perhaps, historical criticism wate have 
emphasis had been placed on the historical objectivity of the narrative than 
on its permanent metaphysical content. It should be added that the book— 
as may well be its intention—is capable of giving the reader strength to bear 
and overcome distress and suffering, and, what is more, above the boundaries 
of confession and religion. O. EISSFELDT 


J. Kuausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel, trans. into English by W. F. 
Stinespring. 1955. Pp. xvi+ 544. (Macmillan, New York, and Allen and 
Unwin, London. Price: $7.50, or 305.) 


This translation is made from the 1949 edition of Dr Klausner’s work, 
which appeared first in Hebrew in 1927. The third part of the work appeared 
first in German in 1903-4, and subsequently in Hebrew, in which form it 
was taken up into the larger work. The reviewer made some use of the 
Hebrew work when preparing his own book on The Relevance of Apocalyptic, 
and now welcomes the appearance of the English translation, which will 
bring this important study to the notice of a wider public. The translation 
is from the experienced hand of Professor Stinespring, who translated 
Klausner’s From Jesus to Paul. It is superfluous to say that it is well done, 
and that it reads like English and not like translation English. 

Dr Klausner treats of the Biblical messianic thought in the first part of the 
book, of the intertestamental literature in the second part, and of the 
Tannaitic teachers in the third part. He begins by rightly distinguishing 
between the messianic expectation and the more explicit belief in the 
Messiah. In the Old Testament the term mashiah is frequently found, but 
nowhere as a technical term for the expected leader. Moreover, though the 
idea of such a leader is undoubtedly found, many of the passages which 
must be considered in a work on messianism contain no specific reference to 
such a leader. Hence we rightly find emphasized here the variety of thought 
on this subject reflected in the Old Testament. 

The author rejects out of hand the view put forward by a number of 
scholars that the messianic idea was an importation into Judaism from 
foreign sources, and maintains that it grew up within Israel, and that its 
roots were very early there. He reviews all the passages commonly treated 
as messianic. Some of these he rejects as not really messianic. Thus Num. 
xxiv. 17-19, though it was accepted as messianic by Christians and by the 
followers of Bar-Cochba (and also by the Qumran sect), is here rejected as 
spoken of David. Gen. xlix. 10 is interpreted of Solomon. From the time 
of the eighth-century prophets, however, the author finds clear evidence of 
the existence of the messianic expectation. He shows a conservatism towards 
the text, and refuses to delete passages freely as from later hands, in the way 
that was once common. It is to be regretted that the revision of Dr Klausner’s 
work since the appearance of the 1927 edition has not been more extensive, 
or he might have taken account of the difference of climate in Old Testament 
studies, where a much greater caution in the rejection of these passages is 

to be found. 
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On the passage duplicated in Isaiah and Micah, Dr Klausner pronounces 
for the Isaianic authorship. It is well known that while some scholars have 
pronounced for the authorship of Isaiah and others for that of Micah, 
perhaps a larger number of modern scholars have held the passage to come 
from neither, but to be a late creation. The reviewer has more than once 
contented himself with observing that since both ascriptions are to contem- 
porary prophets, we may have a reliable indication of its approximate date, 
even though we cannot be sure of its authorship. 

Relatively little space is given to the Servant Songs of Deutero-Isaiah, and 
here a fluid view is presented, the Servant being both individual and col- 
lective. This is an example of the tendency Dr Klausner finds for the mes- 
sianic idea to extend from an individuai to the whole people, and his view is 
closely similar to that which has been expressed by not a few Christian scholars 
in recent years. In so far as the concept is individual here, the author sees 
less the figure of a king, as in the passages dealing with the Davidic Messiah, 
than that of a prophet. In the Son of Man passage in Daniel he finds another 
example of the linking of the messianic idea with the whole people, rather 
than with an individual leader. Here the reviewer is in agreement, though 
he would add that it is improbable that the author of Daniel thought of the 
kingdom without a leader, but that he was not concerned with the person of 
the leader so much as with the fact of the coming kingdom. Dr Klausner 
observes that to the author of the Servant Songs the collective Messiah was 
a spiritual and a suffering Messiah, whereas to the author of Daniel the 
concept was of a politically and materially successful Messiah. The reviewer 
is not persuaded that the antithesis is quite just. In the passages dealing with 
the Davidic Messiah we have the idea of political and material success, but 
linked with it is the thought of universal righteousness. The messianic age 
would therefore have a spiritual as well as a material character. Moreover, 
as Dan. xii. 3 shows, the author of Daniel thought of those who turned 
many to righteousness as worthy of a place in the kingdom. The two sides 
are not really antithetical. No author should be held to express the whole of 
his thought in a single passage, and while there are varieties of emphasis in 
the different messianic passages of the Old Testament, and real differences of 
conception as between, say, the Davidic passages, the Servant passages, and 
the Son of Man passage, there are underlying common elements which are 
not to be forgotten. Moreover, while the reviewer would agree that the 
Servant is not thought of as the Davidic Messiah, he accepts the view that 
both concepts have their roots in the Israelite cult, so that they are not 
unrelated. 

Slight attention is given to the Psalms. Dr Klausner accepts eleven psalms 
as pre-exilic and four as exilic. Here modern trends are far more conser- 
vative than he is, and many modern scholars find a considerable pre-exilic 
element in the Psalter. In the present work only a few pages are devoted to 
the Psalms. Many scholars would give a very much larger place to them in 
a work on this subject. It may suffice here to refer to the latest work of 
Professor A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel, where the royal 
psalms are held to have been used in the cultus, and to have reference both 
to the reigning king and the part he played in the cultus, and to the ideal 
king, who was both held before the reigning king as a model and looked 
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forward to as a hope. Such a view does not seem to be out of harmony with 
Dr Klausner’s main thesis. 

It must suffice here to say but few words about the remaining two sections 
of the book. On the literature that appeared between the writing of the 
canonical books of the Old Testament and, roughly speaking, the formation 
of the New Testament, Dr Klausner gives a good account. A more thorough 
revision might have enabled him to take account of more recent literature 
than is mentioned here. Moreover, the literature of the Qumran community 
might have figured, even though that literature is not yet fully known and 
studied. Attention is drawn to the changing view of the person of the in- 
dividual Messiah, and on this the Qumran scrolls have some relevant 
passages. On the date of the Book of Jubilees, Dr Klausner rejects the view 
of Zeitlin and Albright that it antedates Ben Sira, and places it as probably 
from the time of Alexander Jannaeus. On the much disputed Taxo of the 
Assumption of Moses, he favours the view—improbable in the reviewer’s 
opinion—that it is an error of copyist or translator for Matteya, or Matta- 
thias. 

In the section on the Tannaitic teachers, the chapter on the Messiah ben 
Joseph especially interested the reviewer. So, too, did the excellent appendix 
on “The Jewish and the Christian Messiah”, which is here reprinted in 
translation from Sepher Magnes. This is well worth reading by both Jewish 
and Christian scholars. Indeed, the volume as a whole is an important 
contribution to its subject, and its influence in its English form may be 
expected to be wide and lasting. H. H. ROWLEY 


A. BiCHLER, Studies in Jewish History. The Adolf Bichler Memorial Volume, ed. 
by I. Brodie and J. Rabbinowitz. 1956. Pp. xxx + 280, + viii + 78 in 
Hebrew. (Oxford University Press. Price: 50s.) 


This collection of essays, of profound erudition, is a worthy memorial to 
the great scholar whose name it bears. Dr Adolph Biichler was for thirty 
years Principal of Jews’ College, London, and was responsible for training 
an entire generation of Anglo-Jewish religious leaders, two of whom—the 
present Chief Rabbi, and the Minister of one of the important London 
synagogues—have seen the volume through the press. The range of Biichler’s 
knowledge was immense, as those of us who were privileged to know him 
still remember with a sentiment approaching awe. But he confined himself 
in his published work rigorously, with one or two exceptions only, to the 
single subject in which he permitted himself to be termed an expert—the 
history of Palestinian Jewry in the period of, and immediately after, the rise 
of Christianity. Here his basic contribution was the demonstration that in 
the vast and heterogeneous Talmudic literature there is to be found ample 
material for reconstructing the social and religious life of the Jews in this 
period, neglected by historians such as Schiirer, whose account is therefore 
of necessity incomplete, and to some extent biased. 

It is with this period that all the essays in this volume deal: e.g. “The 
Priestly Dues and Roman Taxes in the Edicts of Caesar”, “On the History 
of the Temple Worship in Jerusalem”, “Family Purity and Family Impurity 
in Jerusalem before the year 70 C.E.”, and so on. 
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Biichler’s work was characterized by a profound knowledge of the 
literary sources in Hebrew and Aramaic on the one hand, in Greek and 
Latin on the other, coupled with a searching power of analysis. This enabled 
him to establish both analogies and distinctions which the ordinary scholar 
would normally pass over without notice. Thus (to take an example from a 
monograph not included in this volume) in discussing the political and 
social leadership of the Jewish community of Sepphoris in the second and 
third centuries, he identified the “great ones” of that city so often mentioned 
in the Talmudic sources with the Sexémpwto: who were responsible for tax- 
gathering, whereas the ‘“‘Parnassim of the generation” were the political 
representatives. It was he, moreover, who first put forward the theory of 
the Two Sanhedrins at the time of the New Testament—the political court 
which tried Jesus, and the supreme Beth Din with which Pharisaic tradition 
was concerned. It is amazing that this theory has now been portentously 
readvanced in the United States as something original and fresh, virtually 

vithout mentioning Biichler’s name. 

Biichler’s method had, however, its disadvantages. It led him sometimes 
to far-fetched theories and hypothetical emendations which, though logically 
persuasive, were rationally unconvincing. There is an outstanding example 
of this in the present volume in the essay on the provisioning of Jerusalem 
in the year 69-70, in which the author manages to demonstrate that the 
bitter harangue of Titus to the Jewish defenders of the city, reported by 
Josephus, reproduces the salient points of a hypothetical address of the 
defenders addressed at some time to the besiegers. An additional weakness 
of his method was his tendency to work from literary texts only. Thus, he 
did not concern himself very much about archaeological findings, which 
obviously have some bearing, for example, on his discussion of the subterranean 
passages leading from a great distance into Jerusalem, which he discusses 
in this same essay. 

Most of the essays included in the volume are reprinted in English trans- 
lation from Festschriften, etc., published on the Continent—none too easily 
accessible to the general reader in this country. Glancing at the bibliography, 
one wishes that instead of the few articles which originally appeared in such 
readily available periodicals as the Jewish Quarterly Review or the Revue des 
Etudes Juives, we had been given some of the author’s Hungarian mono- 
graphs—e.g. on the origins of the feast of Hanukkah, or the participation 
of the Samaritans in the Bar Kochba revolt. And one would have wished 
to see in print moreover—even in an unfinished state—the article on the 
standards of food and meals of the poor Palestinian scholar between 70 and 

135, on which (according to Dr Epstein in his admirable memoir prefixed to 
this volume) the author was working at the time of his death. 

Besides the eight essays in English there are three in Hebrew—for some 
reason or other not covered by the index, and using a transliteration into 
Latin characters for Greek quotations. The work is not adapted to or in- 
dicated for light reading, but the student who braces himself to the task will 
find it supremely worth the pains. Cc. ROTH 
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O. S. RANKIN, Jewish Religious Polemic, in Narrative, Poetry, Letters and 
Debate. (Edinburgh University Publications, Language and Literature, 
no. 9.) 1956. Pp. vili+ 256. (Edinburgh University Press, agent Nelson, 
Edinburgh and London. Price: 18s.) 


The volume contains four parts. Under “Polemic in Narrative” is given a 
Haggadic Midrash from “‘the Chronicles of Moses”; under ‘Polemic in 
Poetry” we have the “‘ Memoir of the Book of Nizzachon of Rabbi Lipmann” 
by Meshullam ben Uri of Modena; “‘Polemic in Letters” introduces us to 
the irascible Cabbalist Johann Rittangel and his anonymous and unwilling 
Jewish correspondent; and, finally, under “‘Polemic Debate” we have the 
Nachmanides text of his debate with Fra Paulo. There is a competent intro- 
duction to each document, followed by an English translation and notes. 
The reader will probably recognize that the last three come from Wagenseil, 
though Professor Rankin in the second and fourth uses much improved texts. 

The choice of documents is curious; since the manuscript was discovered 
almost ready for the press after his death, it must presumably remain 
mysterious. The first of them, a very ordinary and not exceptionally fanciful 
midrash on the story of Exodus, appears to lack any polemic content, and 
such content would in any case have little value even if it was present. Ifa 
Jew wanted to quote to a persecutor the uncomfortable fate of Pharaoh or 
Haman, he would do better with the original narrative. This midrash would 
not help him. And if the unsavoury breeding habits of the Egyptians (p. 16) 
are really referred to with direct polemic intent, we should expect a reference 
at least to the counter-charges of Manetho, Poseidonius of Apamaea and 
others, and a dismissal of them. 

The meaning of the second document would be clearer if it were called 
an “‘aide-Mémoire” or ““Mnemonic”. It consists of eleven short stanzas by 
Meshullam, using the kind of Biblical text, conventional in all this literature, 
which Jews had stored up to meet Christian arguments. As such it is an 
amusing and useful little piece. Since the average Christian cleric was 
ignorant of Hebrew and not well versed in his Bible, it probably allowed 
Jews whom they interrogated a good opportunity to floor their opponents. 
The only surprise in the eleven verses is that the tenth deals with usury. It 
is unfortunate that Professor Rankin, in dealing with the point at some 
length, falls into all the conventional clichés (pp. 82 f.), explaining that Jews 
practised usury because Canon law forbade the taking of interest. That itself 
is not quite accurate. The Canon forbade ssura, but it was very widely ignored, 
until the Scholastics invented the system of “‘ quod interest” with its academic 
and (in practice) devastating casuistry. No wonder medieval man, when he 
could, looked for a decent Jew and paid usura! Nor did Jews seek out 
country districts as pedlars. That is an eighteenth- and, even more, a nine- 
teenth-century story. They frequented fairs and met the countryman there. 

The third collection of documents is great fun, but of no other importance. 
Johann Stephen Rittangel was Professor Extraordinary of Oriental Language 
at the University of Kénigsberg. Full of pomp and circumstance he comes 
to Amsterdam to superintend the printing of his translation and interpre- 
tation of that great Cabbalistic work, The Sepher Yezirah. He is invited by 
friends there to exchange letters with a Jewish scholar on the significance of 
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Gen. xlix. 10 “the sceptre shall not depart from Judah until Shiloh come”. 
Professor Dr Rittangel, with his proof-texts, card indexes, tables of pre- 
cedence and what not, moves in to the kill. But this was the century of pilpul; 
and even apart from that it was always meritorious to propose a new inter- 
pretation. So, agreeing nonchalantly that Rittangel might be right, the 
Jewish correspondent produces a little squib by suggesting that the word for 
sceptre means “‘rod” and is used for a rod of affliction also. So it might 
mean that the rod of affliction will not ever pass—a statement of as much 
use to a Christian polemist as “the rain will never pass until it stops”. He 
then points out that if this is a new interpretation to the Professor, he is 
entitled to a kiss from the latter. Poor, pompous Rittangel! However, like 
the Midrash, it is scarcely in place here. It is not Christian doctrine but the 
would-be Hebrew expert in interpretation who is made to look foolish. 

Only with the last sixty pages do we come to real meat. The disputation 
between Paulo Christiani, a converted Jew and Dominican theologian, and 
Moses ben Nachman, rabbi of Gerona, which was held before King Jayme I 
of Aragon in 1263, is one of the most famous of medieval disputations. 
Lukyn-Williams many years ago agreed that the surviving Jewish account 
appeared more accurate than the Dominican. It is the Jewish account which 
Professor Rankin gives us in an excellent translation. The Jewish case is 
argued courteously and cogently, and, with the arguments used by both 
sides at the time, it is not easy to answer. Paulo asks the questions, Nach- 
manides replies, and the subject is the claim of Jesus of Nazareth to be the 
Messiah, a claim Nachmanides naturally rejects, but without any word that 
a lynx-eyed inquisitor could pronounce blasphemous. But he was aware 
that the possibility of such a charge was ever present (cf. p. 200) and, after 
some sessions in private, the debate broke off unfinished. Actually, he left 
Gerona very shortly after, never to return, and settled in Jerusalem, where 
he died. 

What astonishes in this volume is not the level of scholarship (though the 
author was not, I think, a medievalist) but the choice. There is such a rich 
selection awaiting publication, especially as Dr S. Krauss’s comprehensive 
survey of the field from the Jewish side was unpublished at his death and 
still needs final revision. If Professor Rankin wanted an example in letter 
form, why not the mordant satire, ‘‘ Al-teki ke Abotekhe”’, of Profiat Duran, 
which for at least a generation the Christian clergy circulated as a defence of 
Christianity under the title of ‘‘ Alteca Boteca”? The anecdotes of Nathan b. 
Joseph, treasurer of the Archbishops of Sens in the thirteenth century 
appear to be full of good things, but, so far as I know, two articles of Zadok 
Kahn in vols. 1 and m1 of the Revue des Etudes Juives are all that have been 
published. Had he been spared, Professor Rankin might have filled out this 
rather unequal volume with a contribution of much more permanent signifi- 
cance. It is, however, some gain to have so good a translation of Paulo 
Christiani and Moses b. Nachman. J. PARKES 
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J. Fick, ‘Arabiya, Recherches sur ’histoire de la langue et du style arabe, trans. by 
C. Denizeau, introduction by J. Cantineau. (Institut des Hautes Etudes 


Marocaines, Notes et Documents, xvi.) 1955. Pp. xii+ 240. (Librairie 
M. Didier, Paris.) 


The publication in 1950 of Professor Johann Fiick’s ‘Arabiya as Band 45, 
Heft 1 of the Philologisch-historische Klasse of the Abhandlungen der Sachs- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften was immediately recognized as a milestone 
in the history of Arabic linguistics; it was indeed a worthy monument to the 
great August Fischer, to whose memory it was dedicated “‘in testimony of 
fidelity and gratitude”. The erudite monograph deserved a better fate than 
to remain buried in the Proceedings of a German Academy, even so distin- 
guished as the Saxon; the more so since it becomes all the time more 
apparent that German is no longer automatically acquired as an instrument 
of work by modern students. The lack in French of an “advanced history of 
the Arabic language” stimulated Professor Jean Cantineau of Paris to charge 
M. Claude Denizeau of the National Centre of Scientific Research with the 
task of making a French translation of Professor Fiick’s work, and this 
encouraged the latter to undertake a complete revision in the light of more 
recent investigations. These three scholars having accomplished their amiable 
collaboration, it remained to find a publisher; there the courteous and 
obliging Director of the Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, M. Henri 
Terrasse, came into the picture; the book now appears as vol. xv1 of the 
valuable ‘‘ Notes et Documents” issued by that fine Institute. 

The scope of this treatise is a study of the development of literary classical 
Arabic from its earliest recorded form down to the Mongol sack of Baghdad 
in 1258. The language of the Qur’an is naturally taken as the point of de- 
parture; in a brief introduction Professor Fiick summarizes the evidence for 
the survival down to the prophet Muhammad’s time of the full inflexions 
characteristic of classical Arabic. The three proof-texts quoted from the 
Qur’an (35: 28, 9: 3, 2: 124) are perhaps not so decisive as one could wish. 
Consider 2: 124—wa-id ibtala (rather, wa-’idi btala) ’Ibrahima rabbubi. “Such 
constructions of phrases are only possible”, comments Professor Fiick, “in 
a language in which case-inflexion is still living, like matrem amat filia.” But 
the fact that the subject of this sentence is accompanied by the pronominal 
suffix disposes the speaker to disclose its nominative form; no ambiguity 
exists if one pronounces "Ibrahim rabbub. Similarly in 9: 3 we can recite wa- 
rastluh and all is clear; while in 35: 28 commonsense denies that “‘God” 
should be the subject of yabsa. 

So long as Arabic was confined within the borders of the Arab homeland, 
it remained relatively immune from contamination with foreign idioms; only 
relatively, for the Qur’an itself notoriously has its quota of foreign loan- 
words. As soon as the Arabs burst forth from the Peninsula upon their 
wide conquests, a new situation arose; they found themselves isolated for 
long periods from their native speech-area, they were surrounded by popu- 
lations who, if they knew Arabic at all, only spoke it as a second language; 
they intermarried with Persians, Byzantines, Egyptians, Abyssinians, 
Berbers. Even the first generation of migrants found it difficult to retain 
their speech pure of infection; the second generation, often of mixed 
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parentage, had to struggle hard to speak and write correct Arabic. In ch. 1 
Professor Fiick sets forth with excellent documentation the various types of 
corruption which now tended to exhibit themselves. The poetry of the 
Umaiyad period, as criticized by later philologists, is a rich source of in- 
formation; anecdotes of anxious fathers correcting their sons’ mistakes form 
a useful supplement. Not only faults of grammar came to be committed and 
exposed ; the vocabulary is increasingly enriched or debased (it depends upon 
the point of view) by foreign importations. Evidence from Iraq and Persia 
is far more abundant than that derived from Egypt, but the same tendency 
must have set in everywhere; even poets of pure Arab descent display a 
willingness to relax the ancient rigours. 

The succession of the Abbasid caliphs, and the transfer of the capital from 
Damascus to Baghdad, accelerated the process of disintegration, but at the 
same time quickened the theological urge to call a halt. This was the golden 
age of grammarians and philologists, and their intensive exploitation of the 
remnants of pre-Islamic poetry. We are reminded of the countervailing 
influence of the translators; Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ modified prose style profoundly 
by his renderings of Pahlavi originals, and his modifications are paralleled 
by the “new” poetry of Bashshar b. Burd. The source-books for /abn (in- 
correct speech) upon which Professor Fiick was able to draw have now been 
usefully enlarged by a recently discovered fragment from the Labn al-‘amma 
of Abi Hatim al-Sijistani (d. ¢. 250/864). This text has beeri published by the 
writer in A volume in the Autograph of Yaqut the Geographer (Chester Beatty 
Monographs: no. 3, 1951), the main item of which is a facsimile edition of 
the unique manuscript of the Tamdm Fasth al-kalam by Ibn Faris (d. 395/1005). 
A surprising thing is that whereas in Iraq great efforts were being made to 
purify the current Arabic speech of the irregularities which had forced their 
way in, at Medina no school of grammarians existed and so revered a scholar 
as Malik b. Anas was guilty of flagrant solecisms. It was indeed characteristic 
of Traditionists everywhere that they paid little attention to the rules of 
grammar. We are reminded of the prevalence of Persian in Iraq at this 
period by the fact that al-Asma‘i could gloss gasab in v. 37 of ‘Antara’s 
Mu‘allaga by nay. 

The accession of Hariin al-Rashid in 170/786 (ch. 1v) created an atmosphere 
favourable to the revival of learning and literature; the leading figures in 
philology were Abi ‘Ubaida, al-Asma‘i, Abi Zaid, al-Farra’ and al-Kisa’i. 
Professor Fick remarks on the astonishing grammatical purity of the poetry 
of Aba Nuw4s, who was half a Persian; at the same time his verses reveal a 
tich assortment of poetic licences, mistaken by some critics for grammatical 
errors. Other poets of the same age are by no means so faultless, notably 
Ibrahim al-Mausili and Muslim b. al-Walid. Now for the first time, appat- 
ently, the idiom of the common people came to be used in literature; this is 
the period which gave birth to the mawaliya, the muzdawija, and the shott- 
lived attempt to create an epic in rhyming couplets. The interesting sug- 
gestion is made that the ruba7 also goes back as far as the eighth century; 
the example quoted is however not wholly convincing. 

Professor Fiick uses the term ‘‘Middle Arabic” (ch. v) to designate the 
language in common use by the end of the eighth century, as attested by 
reliable authorities and as illustrated in certain Christian texts; case-endings 
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have disappeared, the distinctions between s and s, d and y have become 
blurred, new methods of expressing tense enter into currency. The triumph 
of the Mu‘tazila during the first half of the ninth century (ch. v1), with the 
consequent lessening of emphasis on the theological value of Qur’anic Arabic, 
awakened interest in dialect forms; al-Jahiz was able to indulge to the full 
his passion for linguistic oddities. Simultaneously, and doubtless in part 
for the same reason, correct Arabic speech became more and more of a rarity. 
Poetry in the grand manner, such as that of Abu Tammam, strove to keep 
alive the ancient Bedouin ideal; lesser poets allowed themselves freedom to 
swim with the tide. In ch. vir Professor Fiick studies the formation ofa 
literary classical Arabic in the second half of the ninth century; it is the 
period of Ibn Qutaiba and Ibn al-Rimi. Curiously he does not take into 
consideration the influence on vocabulary and style exercised by the Hunain 
school of translation; neither does he notice the grammatical errors exhibited 
in the writings of semi-popular authors such as the Sufis. By the tenth 
century (ch. vir) Qudama b. Ja‘far was able to write a critique of prose; 
correct Arabic survived only as a literary language, and the gulf between it 
and the spoken idioms, even of the Bedouins, continued to widen. Thereafter 
the area of literary Arabic went on growing, but it was a learned language; 
so famous a poet as al-Mutanabbi could attract weighty criticism from the 
purists. The pullulation of commentaries is symptomatic of the increasing 
difference between artistic and everyday vocabulary. 

Ch. x1 gives examples of the use of vulgar Arabic in the poetry of the 
tenth century; we move into the age of the wawashshahba with its exciting new 
thythms and strophes. In the same period the geographer al-Muqaddisi 
attempts to draw a linguistic map of Arabic. The concluding chapters survey 
the language situation under the Seljucids and down to the fall of Baghdad. 
We now pass into the Middle Ages of Islam, and the shrinking of the 
frontiers of Arabic; New Persian has established itself as a literary language, 
and presently Turkish will emerge on the scene; though Arabic still reigns 
supreme in theology and philosophy. The struggle against debasing ten- 
dencies continues, with al-Hariri the chief protagonist. By the twelfth century 
we have Usama b. Mungidh writing ‘“‘a simple and natural Arabic which 
anticipates in more than one feature the Syrian Arabic of today”. 

Professor Fiick has cast his net very wide indeed to gather in so rich a 
harvest from the ocean of language. Methodologically his work is extremely 
sound; the documentation is abundant and telling. Inevitably there are 
large omissions, for the subject is vast and the investigation is still in its 
infancy. Some day specialist studies will treat the problem region by region; 
all the varieties of style will be examined and analysed. Meanwhile in 
“Arabiya we have a splendid foundation, and we are grateful to its learned 
author, and to all who have collaborated in producing this accurate, clear 
and well-printed French version. A. J. ARBERRY 
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A. S. Atrya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, with a foreword by 
Wendell Phillips. 1955. Pp. xxxiv +98 +21 plates. (Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, and Geoffrey Cumberlege, London. Price: $7.50, and Gos.) 


This book, which is vol. 1 of the Publications of the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man, edited by F. Albright and Casper J. Kraemer, provides 
a hand-list of the Arabic manuscripts and scrolls microfilmed at the library 
of the Monastery of St Catherine, Mount Sinai, in 1950. In a foreword 
Dr Wendell Phillips tells how the expedition was organized, indicates the 
monastery’s wealth of manuscripts in twelve languages, describes the energy 
with which the microfilming was undertaken, and gives the names of the 
staff. Dr Atiya has written a valuable introduction in which, after sketching 
the history of the monastery and briefly describing its appearance and 
organization, he discusses the Arabic manuscripts and explains the contents 
of his hand-list. 

The Arabic material is divided into codices and scrolls. On p. xxii the 
codices are said to number 602, but from references on pp. xi, xxiii and xxiv, 
this would appear to be a slip, the correct number being 652. Of these 306 
have been microfilmed. Dating from the eighth or ninth century A.D. on- 
wards, they deal with a variety of subjects, for example, books of the Old 
Testament, Gospels and lectionaries, Bible commentaries, canons of councils, 
philosophy, medicine, history, and include treaty records, ledgers, receipt 
books and archive registers. Some of the codices were not in a fit condition 
for photography and therefore could not be included in the collection of 
microfilms, but every effort was made to omit nothing of importance. 
Dr Atiya says: ‘‘On the wholeI spared no effort to copy all the codices which 
appeared to be of importance and might be required by scholars in any field 
represented in the Library of St Catherine’s monastery.” 

The scrolls, to the number of 1070, have all been microfilmed. (The 
numbering ends at 1067, but there are three numbers which have two 
manuscripts, distinguished by (a) and (b).) When Dr Atiya had classified the 
first 960 and arranged them chronologically, the remainder was discovered. 
As time was limited the new material was arranged as an addendum ac- 
cording to the classification already used. The material is listed under the 
following headings: Covenants of the Prophet, decrees, firmans, treaties, 
fatwas, deeds, procés-verbaux, administrative orders, current affairs, letters, 
proclamations, inventories, accounts, bills, receipts, miscellanea. Of this 
collection of scrolls Dr Atiya says it is “‘probably the only collection in 
Arabic where such a mass of material has been systematically accumulated 
from century to century. It bears the mark of almost unbroken continuity, 
which enhances its value.” 

The catalogue of the codices gives title, date, dimensions, material on 
which the manuscripts are written, and nature of contents. As the scrolls are 
classified according to subject, only dimensions, material and date are given. 
There are twenty-one plates, mostly illustrating codices. Some reproduce the 
signatures of certain Mamluk sultans. There are indexes of names of persons 
and places, and of subjects, and a select bibliography. Dr Atiya, who 
accomplished an arduous task in his examination and classification of an 
immense mass of material, is to be thanked for the clear manner in which he 
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has described the contents of this collection of microfilms which is now 
accessible to scholars in the Library of Congress. It may be added that the 
Library of the University of Manchester has a complete set of the microfilms 
made by the expedition. JAMES ROBSON 


K. CzeGiepy, Monographs on Syriac and Muhammadan Sources in the Literary 
Remains of M. Kmoské. (Acta Orientalia Hung. tv, nos. 1-3.) 1954. 
Pp. 74. (Acta Orientalia, Budapest.) 


This important article gives a synopsis of three extensive treatises by the 
late Professor Mihaly Kmosk6é which are unpublished and in manuscript 
form in the libraries of the Hungarian National Museum and the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. Two treatises are in Hungarian, one dealing with 
Syriac, the other with Arabic, sources on “the peoples of Gog and Magog”; 
the third, an analysis of Gardizi’s well-known chapter on the Turks, is in 
German. Professor Kmosk6 had assembled here references in Syriac and 
Arabic literature to the history, from the fourth to the ninth centuries, of the 
Magyars and the Turkish peoples who came into contact with them. It is, 
as Mr Czeglédy points out, unlikely that this painstaking work by Professor 
Kmoské—to whose fine scholarship students of Syriac will testify—will ever 
be presented to the world in published form. We are the more grateful to 
Mr Czeglédy for setting out this summary of the monographs and for the 
many pertinent comments which he has added in the light of the consider- 
able research that has been carried out in this subject since Kmoskd’s death 
in 1931. J. B. SEGAL 
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